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Unfortunate Caledonian, Ge. 


* 4 


Shall not, in the manner of a certain facetious dignitary, 
ſpend whole volumes with the adventures of my non- age, or 
well my memoirs with what occurred at my birth, but confine 
my genuine narrative to what happened in the courſe of one year. 
The world in general has long held a miſtaken notion of the 
good fortune of the Scots on their arrival in England; let the 


following true ſtory ſerve as an exception to that general opinion. 


T have not yet accompliſhed one year in the ſouthern part of: the 
iſland, the time of my captivity included, but every: day as it Are, 
was productive of a new affliction. The firſt day offth er 


began with a loud ſtorm, and the dreadful tempeſt 'threatengd 
deſolation to all around. To me who that morning was on e 
verge of happineſs, it proved highly ominous of future calamitys*  * 
Being on a viſit at the rural ſeat of a Gentleman in the of 
of Scotland, I contracted an intimacy with an amiable;yoting lady, 
; whoſe ſuperior beauty was equal to her fortune. Though far re- 


moved above my humble ſphere, ſhe received my addreſſes, and 
ſoon made a return to my warmeſt affection. Nothing was 
wanting to complete our mutual felicity, but the canſent of her 
father and the fiat of the prieſt, The mother of Eliza {for that 
was the name of my fair one) proved agreeable to my moſt ſan- 
guine wiſhes, and though the father remained inexorable to the 
laſt, the firſt day of the new year, 1779 was appointed for the 
conlummation of our joy. 


A 2 Jo The 


The late celebrated Dean of York, (Dr, Sterne) 9 of 
TriſiramShandy,”and other humorous pieces. 
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The proclamation of our names was made for three ſabbaths ſuc- 
ceflively in the irt of Kelſo, the gueſts were bidden to the wedding, 
as is cuſtomary in that country; the miniſter was deſired to attend + 
us at the father's houſe, and every event ſeemed to accord with 
our mutual expectation, The .dainties were provided from 
the lap of plenty; and a choice band of muſic was ſelected from 
the neighbouring villages. Expectation ſeemed to fit on every 
face, and the whole circle of farmers and cottagers, clad with 
joy, eagerly waited the dawn of the auſpicious moro, which was to 
uſher in che new year, and begin the future happineſs of the already 
united pair. 

I was awakened ſoon as the grey dawn could be diſcerned on 
the ſummit of the high mountains, and was dreſſed ere the 
ſun gilded the top of Cheviot. A ſervant informed me, that 
- bis maſter Was up, and waited for me in the parlour. I fol- 
Jowed the ſervant, and on entering the room, where ſat the old 
_ «gentleman» I beheld two ſtrange faces, not the moſt agreeable. 
- Thad! formed a ray of hope, that az{peedy reconciliation had 
.'aken place on the part of my intended father-in-law ; but 


- Bow  awfylly was I undeceived when {beheld his face clad with 


a lowring frown, which reſembled the hidtous morning. A 
loud thunder-clap pervaded his-tongue, moſt imitative of the 
"raging element, and directing his voice to the ſtrangers, he 
us exclaimed in the moſt grating accents: “ Here, gen- 
<< tlemen, is the youthling who late has diſturbed my repoſe ; 
et and who this day intended to rob me of my «deareſt jewel. 
.** The emwenomed ferpent I cheriſhed in my boſom, has 
„% wounded my .very: vitals ! Take the villain, and convey him 
bes to ſome remote corner of the earth, nor ever again Jet me 
% brhold the horrible ingrate]! Heſitate not a moment, but 
ss bend your ſpeed over the mountains before my daughter is 
* appfiſed of your flight.” Then, turning himſelf to me, 
- the old gentleman vociferared, Let me, Sir, ſee your face 
% no more — Go, mingle with the heterogenous herd, 
CECT K LS * 1 


; * A neat plentiful market-town ih Tiviotdale, on the banks of the 
. Tweed, ſurrounded by ſeveral noble ſeats belonging to his Grace me 
- *Duke of Roxburgh; and the gentlemen of that county. 
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te and chuſe one of your own rank in a diſtant clime: Go 
r ſpeni your days amidſt the fanatics of the weſtern world, where 


& monarchy and prelacy are equally abhorred ; but never more 


let your impropitious preſence darken my door. Your deſtiny 


*+ js finally fixed is as irrevocable as the decrees of fate! My 
« decree ſhall prove as irreverſible as was the laws of the Medes 
& and Perſians !“ 

In vain I endeavoured to reply to the menaces of the old 
gentleman, for my voice was drowned in the direful ſtorms 
You know your buſineſs (he exclaimed) inſtantly proceed to 
fulfil my decree. On which the two ruffians ſeiged me by the 
throat like a couple of maſtiffs, and inſtantly dragged me from 


the parlour to the gate, where waited a poſt chaiſe far my reception. 


IJ was hurried into the vehicle, the two fellows got up, and each 
preſenting a piſtol: to my breaſt, ſwore murder ſhould be my 
inevitable fate, ſhould I allay the leaſt reſiſtance, .or attempt to 
deve the alarm to the familys/...The old gentleman approaching 
the gate, frowned on me, anl. heſtow ing a ſmile of approbation on 
the ruffians, bade them drive on. The poſt- boy obeyed, and the 
blinds being ain een not Wer to what: auser we 
were advanci ng. 

I ſoon began — expoſtulate 3 my conduQtors on * 2 
treme baſene's of their conduct, in depriving an 4nnocenr 


young fellow of bis liberty, and every thing dear in the wand. 


In return, I was thieatened to have my brains blown out 
ſhould I any longer harp on that topic, as they were reſoluteſy 
determined to fulfil the command of their emplayer, by either 
ſending me abroad, or We- me in a . part of the 
king on. 

Though the blinds were up, I could perceive thas our courſe 
pointed to the ſouth. In tbat notion I was confirmed by 
over-hearing people on the road, when we moved with leis 
ſpeed, talking in the Northumbrian dialect. The chaiſe moved 
with much velocity in general; and it was full ſeyen hours betore 
we itopped for refreſhment : Before that time, I never had been 
over the border. ; 
My companions, baſe as they were, did not offer to take 
any thivg from me. I was well dreſſed, had a gold watch, 


1 . and 
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and a conſiderable ſum of money about me. That circumſtance 
afforded me no ſmall conſolation amidſt my misfortunes, as I 
thought my caſh would be favourable to my return, ſhould 1 
happily regain my liberty. Gentle hope, the ſupporter of the 
human heart, ſprang to my aid, and the deſire to be reſtored to my 
divine ELIZA, in whom centerd all my wiſhes, pervaded my 


inmoſt ſoul. 
We purfued our journey all that day, and about ten in the 
evening, arrived at Newcaſtle upon Tyne. My guides en- * 


Joined me to obſerve the moſt profound ſilence in getting out of 
the chaiſe, I was conducted to an inn; ſoon after a handſome 
ſupper was ſet on the table. The fellows, though they drank 
freely, knew how to keep their diſtance. After ſupper they 
ordered a bowlof rum punch, and a bottle of red port. I, all the | 
while, remained almoſt entirely paſſive ;—eating and drinking to 
me were far from being primary objects. All the while my | 
mind was filled with the moſt exquiſite anxiety, and the perturba- 
tion I felt at the remembrance of my — ELIZA, is not to be ex- 
: . in language: 

The following morning I was ben down to the Vatet-Bacz 
when a boat was called for. Attended by my conductors, who 
now told every body that ſtared' at me, that I was mad, I entered 
the boat, and ſoon arrived at Shields: There I was configned 

over to capt. Tate, the maſter of a collier, bound to London, 
The fellows, after having delivered a letter to the 2. 
ſneaked away, and left me on board the veſſel. | 

I told my ſtory to capt, Tate, and moſt ardently implored his 
generous interference in my behalf. He ſaid, the letter from the 
old gentleman in Scotland, ſtrictly charged him to convey me to 
London; and on our arrival there, either to ſend me to Bedlam, 
or abroad to ſerve his Majeſty; adding That will be a matter 

„ of farther conſideration, and much will depend on your 

«- deportment during the voyage.” My artleſs tale appeared to 

have ſome effect on his mind; he ſeemed to ſee through the 

mean artifice of my intended father-in-law, I found he knew 

/ fomething of my family. He behaved courteouſly, and I found 

my mind more at eaſe : I could view, at a diſtance, better days, 
* I ſhould {till arrive at the ſummit of all my wiſhes. 


— 
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The good-natured captain aſſured me, that on his arrival, he 
would leave me to myſelf ; but till then, he ſaid he was obliged to 
keep me in conſequence of his order. I thanked him for his kind 
and humane intention, in terms which drew from him new pro- 
Miſes of ſupport. The voyage was not very tedious, as we arrived 
at Blackwall in leſs than ſeven days; during which nothing hap- 
pened ſufficiently intereſting to be Jaid before my readers, 

The captain conducted me to London, and preſented me to 
one of his friends in Wapping, who very humanely comiſerated 
my misfortunes in having been dragged away ſrom my native cli- 
mate. To alleviate my ſadneſs, the gentleman took me to the 
city, ſhewed me the Royal Exchange, and other public buildings; 
and in the evening we went to the Theatre-Royal in Drury. Lane, 
where I ſaw repreſented the comedy of the Schoo! for Scandal, 
the beſt play I ever had ſeen perſormed. It had an agreeable 
effect on my mind, and happily ſerved to diſpel that gloom 
which had pervaded it a conſiderable time. 

The next day my newly acquired friend ſhewed the captain 
and me St. Paul's Cathedral; we were in the Whiſpering Gallery, 
and went up to the top, and from the Golden Galiery, 
over the dome, beheld the extenſive city and its out- ſtretched 


* | Kburbs. Having taken a pleaſing proſpe& of the metropolis of 


England, we defcended, and were ſhewn ſeveral other curioſities, 
ſuch as the Great Bell, the Geometrical Stairs, the Library, &c. 
This very magnificent pile is juſtly the admiration of ſtrangers, 
and appears ſo ſupremely grand, that I could hardly ſuppoſe it the 
effect of human ſkill, When we returned to the nave of the 
Cathedral, the organ ſtruck up, being the time for ſervice. Its 
ſound was but ill reliſhed by my ear, which before never had heard 
the bag-pipes of the w-—— of Babylon. The ſinging and read- 
ing the prayers were quite new. The whole choir in their white 
garments, yielded me but little ſenſations of delight. I was |: 
brought up of the ſtricteſt ſect of Preſbyterians :—tor that I was 
deteſted by the father of my charming ELIZA. 80 ſudden a tran- 
ſition from the worſhip of a church, entirely unornamented by 
human invention, to all the ſplendor and oſtentation of the cathe- 
dral of the metropolis, {truck me with a ſenſation not eaſy to be 


expreſſed. 
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We dined at a Tavern near Temple-bar, and afterwards 
adjqurned to a political club; there we heard the debates of the 

young city-orators, amidſt a numerous affembly, the greater 
part of whom knew not why they were convened. A whole 
week we ſpent in vifiting the rarities of London and Weſtminſter, 
in viewing the curioſities in the Tower, in reading the inſcrip- 
tions on the monuments in Weſtminſter-abbey, in attending the 
orators on the ſtage, and the ſmatterers at clubs; till at length 
I reſolved to return to Scotland by land, to be made completely 
bleſſed in the divine preſence of my adorable ELTZA. 

I now embraced an opportunity of writing to my fair one, 
refolving to ſtay in London till the return of the poſt. I waited 
in vain, full fourteen days; at laſt I determined my return to the 
North immediately. In the interim the General Faſt was obſerved 
on the 16th of February, I heard the Right Rev. Dr. P-———, 
preach before the Houſe of Peers, in the Abbey of Weſtminſter, 
when I beheld a whole conclave of Archbifhops, Biſhops, &c in 
more pomp, I thought, than became a Reformed Church. The 
Dr. made an excellent diſcourſe, and delivered it with a degree 
of elocution pleaſing and perfectly natural. The whole congre- 
gation diſcovered an unuſual attention, and the choir, awed by his 


ſuperior dignity of ſentiment, obſerved the profoundeft ſilence 


aer the face of half an hour. — 
I purchaſed an eaſy trotting gelding in the courſe of my ſtay in 

London, which I thought would carry me in eaſy journeys to Scot® 

land; and on Saturday the I Ith ot February, I purſued my way 

through Highgate about ſun-riſing, 

A heavy ſhower of rain fellyuſt as 1 entered on the common. 

I rode on ſmartly in order to reach Barnet, to ellude the ſtorm; 


bdut on the middle of Finchley- moor, I ſa before me two 


men, who had the appearance of peaſants, and ſeemed to for- 
ſake the direction to approach my path. They ſoon came up 
to me, and ſeizing the bridle of my horſe, ordered me to ſtop. 


One 
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One of them preſented a horſe piſtol to my breaſt, and, with the 
moſt horrid threats, demanded my money. I looked round, but 
could ſee no body on the road to alarm, I found it vain to enter 
upon an unequal conteſt with the ſons of Injuſtice. It was witli 
infinite regret, however, I delivered my purle, which contained 
about twenty guineas; but, ſ#in for ſein, all that a man has will 
be give for his life. What is it o'clock, maſter,” ſaid the fel- 
low who held the bridle, taking a piſtol from his ſide - pocket; 
$* O! I will tell you,” quoth the active ruffian, with a hollow 
voice, „I will tell you for the gentleman.” Here he pulled my 
watch from my fob, bt me it is juſt half paſt ſeven; theſe 
« watches are very handſome things for us country people, but 
& the Londoners have but little occaſion for them they have 
< plenty of church clocks,” So ſaying he pocketted it, and then 
added, “my eye, maſter, you are very gentecly dreſſed; I think 
* as hoto we may as well change cloaths, — l have ofien om” 
“ of becoming a gentleman,” 

It was utterly in vain for me to heſitate in order to expoſitdats 
with the villains, on the injuſtice of their demand. I pulled 
off my great-coat, and aſked if that would ſatisfy them? 
„ No, maſter, replied one of them, I think as how your ſtrait 
© coat will fit me.” I was obliged to comply. The fellow who 
held my horſe, greedily ſnatched my coat, put on my ſurtout, 
leaving his ruſtic garment on the common. The ruffians cut the 
girdle of my ſaddle, and after enjoining me with many execra- 
tions to croſs the common, they ran away with the utmoſt i im- 
petuoſity. 

The horrors which filled my mind on the dire occaſion, are 
ealier conceived than expreſled, On the firſt attack of the-robbers, 
I loſt my hat, and my new appearance was no doubt extremely 
ſhocking. I cheriſhed a thought at firſt of returning to London, 
to make known my diſaſter to my friend at Wapping, Deſti- 
tute almoſt of caſh, and cloathing, I found the attempt of pur- 
ſujng my journey imptacticable. The rain {till continued, and 
the ſtorm increaſed, I had no time in ſuch a dilemma to even 
reflect on my awful ſituation, I faſtened the girdle of my ſaddle 
as well as I could, and returned to the road, from which Lhe 
_ withdrawn by order of the robbers, | 
B Before 


- 
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Before 1 had quite gained the poſt road, ] eſpied two men 


on horſe-back riding towards me. When. they came within 
hearing, their cry was, Thieves | thieves ! Murther ! Stop 
him !—Ah | ſaid I, have you been robbed too ? They returned 
the harſheſt epithets, exclaiming z You villain, have we found 


& you out —0 | you have thrown off the Crape which hid your. 


& face; ard your great coat.” Here is his great coat,” — 
cried one of a party which purſued behind,—** Seize him—hold 
„ him faſt. ” I was quickly, and without farther, ceremony 
ſtopped by the men, and the alarmed ruſtics ſoon ſurrounding 
me, they faſtened my legs beneath my horſe's belly, and fo con- 
ducted me back to Highgate. 


In this ſituation I was carried to the houſe of a magiſtrate, 
"before which J was bound, and caſt upon a dunghill, to wait 
the return of his worſhip, * was gone to London. In that 


poſture, amidſt the inceſſant rain, 1 lay a full hour, expoſed to 
the gaping multitude of ruſtics.—“ What is he ?? —exclaimed 
one.“ He is a robber, and a murtherer”—bawled a ſecond— 
6 never ſaw a robber look ſo much like a gentleman ”»_—ſaid a 
third.— Ah ! he is an arrant rogue in bis heart” 


I remained as meek and paſſive as a Jamb.—At length my ap- 
prehenders deſpairing the return of the Juſtice that morning, 
came to a reſolution to convey me to London; ſo placing me in 
my former poſition on my horſe, I was eſcorted by the rabble to 
Kentiſh Town, where my conductors halted to regale them- 
ſelves on the ſtrength of the future reward. 

My horſe was left at an inn till called for, if owned; and 
amidſt an aceumulated multitude, I was conducted over the 
fields, and taken beſore a magiſtrate, who lived in the outſkirts 
of the town. 

I being placed at the bar of the Juſtice, the informants be- 


gan their evidence. The firſt told his worſhip, that early that 


morning a gentleman had been robbed, abd almoſt murthered, 
near Barnet, by two foot-pads, That he himſelf was within 
ſight of the tranſaction, and ſaw the villains" run off towards 
Highgate, when he returned to give the alarm. He ſaid he be- 
lieved the priſoner to be one of che robbers, and that he was 
ready 


—vociferated 
a fourth Every one made his own obſervations on me, whilſt 
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ready te ſwear to the great coat, which he ſaid he found nigh 
the ſpot where I was taken. Atoreover than that aid a con- 


| ſtable—{for ſuch now appeared to be the office of one of my 


apprehenders) I ſearched the priſoner, and found in this here great 
coat pocket this piſtol, and this here mould for caſting balls, 
and that there powder-horn in the hand of my brother officer, 
The Juſtice, with a magiſterial tone, ordered me to be ſearch- 
ed; upon which my waiſtcoat pockets were rifled of their remaining 
contents, and inſpected with as much ceremony as thoſe of Gul- 
liver were by the officers of the king of Lilliput. The things 
found were laid on the table for the inſpection of his worſhip, 
who, ſaddling his gnomen with his ſpectacles, new wiped with 
his cravat, thus began his learned interrogations. | 
4 What i is this? —addreſſing himſelf to me.— It is a ma- 
te nuſcript, Sir,” ſaid I. „ What are you a hiſtorian yourſelf, 
<« or did you ſleal the book,” —rejoined the Juſtice with a menac- 
ing voice.—** I - ſhall detain it for my own ſatisfaction, as 
* it may thraw a light on your character, and bring you to 


© juſtice —W hat have we here —a bundle of letters. Vou 


deal mightily in writing, young fellow; I ſhall keep them, 
„What is. this ?'—O! it is a ſermon, is it that you 
& may keep—for your ſerious meditations in gaol.— Vou will 
« certainly be hanged.—Oh ! a pen-knife |-—that you muſt not 
% have returned—You may cut your throat—before conviction 
„ —that won't do, Sir.—lt does not fignify though What 
% have you to ſay for yourſelf?— l muſt commit you at leaſt till 
«* the coroner's jury ſit then you ſhall have another hearing.“ 

I replied, I was perfectly innocent of the enormous charge 


laid againſt me; that I was an unfortunate ſtranger, who unhap- 


pily had been fipped and robbed a few minutes before I was 
charged with the horcid crime, and that my character before bad 
neyer been impeached. I told his worſhip that the MS. was a 
journal of my adyentures, and that the letters were thoſe I had 
brought from Scotland, and which in ſome meafure would ſerve 
to explain my journal, and clear up my aſpeiſed reputation. 

The clerk, who appeared to poſſeſs much more lagacity than 


his maſter, obſerved, that the circumſtance" of my having little 
on no money about me, preved I had committed no robbery, 


ang 
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and that my ſhirt, waiſtcoat, and breeches, but ill ſuited the ruffec 
great-coat found by the conſtables. The runners of the goals, 
who attended the office, affirmed they had never ſeen me before. 
The conſtable did not ſwear to my identity, and the juſtice him- 
ſelf owned I was more like a highwayman, having been taken on 

a horſe, than a foot-pad. After much conſultation his worſhip 
pronounced the following ſentence:— “ Sir, I ſhall for the pre- 
« ſent commit you as a vagrant, in a few days you ſhall be re- 
examined, and if you can happily clear your character - why 
« you will be ſent on board a man of war, or as a ſoldier to the 
«© Savoy.” Having ſo ſaid, I was conſigned over to the care of 
a perion belonging to New Priſon, Clerkenwell, to which place 
I was conducted round the ſkirts of the town amidſt a croud of 
ſpectators, ſeveral of whom ſeemed to commiſerate my miſ- *. 
- fortunes. 2 3 
The deputy of the governor of New Priſon, having peruſed 

the warrant of commitment, aſked me if I had money enough 
to pay the garniſb. 1 told him I had not, be the demand ever ſo 
maderate. Conſider the matter,” replied the turnkey,— 
« ſend for your friends, give the priſoners good words, and tell 
cc them you will pay to-morrow.” So ſaying, he opened the gate, 
which anſwered the deſcription given by Milton, of the adaman- 
tine doors of Pandemonium : 


— On a fudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil, and jarring ſound, 
The infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder... ; 


On entering the area of the priſon, I was immediately ſur- 
rounded by a great number of felons, moſt of whom were double 
ironed, and ſome condemned to hard labour on the river Thames, 
for the improvement of its navigation. In the heterogeneous 
group appeared higheſt in office, as in infamy, two of the rters, 
Who, I was told, had been aeceſſary to a murther in Moorfields, 
for which they were ſentenced to ſive years impriſonment in New- 

gate: But that goal, though deemed the ſtrongeſt in Great-Bri- 
"ain, was not ſufficient to confine their rage, and therefore for 


_ | ſafety they were removed to this place. One of theſe fellows, for 
EE A | a Capital 
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a Capital offence, prior to the riot, was ordered for execution at 
Tyburn, but was reprieyed under that fatal tree in conſequence 
of the confeſſion of a bye-ſtander, who took upon himſelf the 
guilt, The other, his companion in office, was a fellow as cun- 
ning as Belial, as furious as Moloch, and as ſtrong as Hercules. 

The former, Patric Madan, accoſted me, and in the moſt 
ſavage manner, demanded the money called garn:;h. The charge 
was half-a-crown, which was as much as the robbers had left nie 
on the common. On my declining to ſatisfy their requeſt, I was 
attacked by above twenty pick-pockets, who eagerly demanded 
what money I had. 

Paſſing on to a miſerable ſhade on one fide of the quadrangle, 
one of the nimble- fingered gentlemen very dexterouſly ſlipped my 
journal from my pocket, (for the Juſtice had reſtored my things) 
one ſtole my pen-knife, and a third eaſed my waiſtcoat pocket of its 
contents. I offered a ſhilling for the reſtorazion of the book, which 
was accepted, and the journal returned. Madan ſeeing me pro- 
duce a ſhilling, and ſuppoſing I had more in my poſſeſſion, d—— * 
me for a ſanctified hypocritical, bible-faced fellow, and inſiſted 
upon ſearching me. He called ſeveral of his companions to 
his aid, who felt in every pocket, but that where my trifle was. 
Fhey pulled off my ſhoes, and finding nothing, threatened to 
take my waiſcoat or my ſhirt to ſatisfy the, demand of the pri- 
ſoners. In vain I called out to the Governor E. te without 
the grated gate; he ſeemed to enjoy the ſcene ;—his breaſt was 
ſtceled againſt the woes of humanity, and not a drop of the milk 
of human kindneſs poſſeſſed his calous heart: He, like one of 
the fiends in Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


Grinn'd horridly a gaſtly ſmile ! 


Ihe fellows beholding the Governor laugh immoderately, re- 


peated their ſearch, and robbed me of every penny: 
1 Evening 


L 


f He is now ' again under ſentence of death! in the cells of New- 
gate, 5 
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"EF approaching, the bell rang for ſtrangers to withdraw 
from the priſon, and to prepare the priſoners for bed. The doors 
of the common wards were opened by the turnkey; and the poor 
wretches flocked impetuouſly to their reſpective dungeons. An 
Hibernian, there on a charge of telony, adviſed me to make my 
way to the ward on the left, as the iron ward would prove a dan- 
gerous ſituation for a ſtranger, as ſeveral convicts, deſtined for 
the hulks at Woolwich, removed from Newgate, &c. for ſafety; 
all the gimble-fingered boys, and the notified Madan, and his 


companion lodged there. Madan ſeeing me purſue the council of 


the man, came up to me, and aſſured me that his ward was the 
moſt commodious. I ſlipped, . however, into the other apart- 


ment, which is appropriated for thoſe they call fines, and entered 


the loathſome dungeon without any light but that which = grey 
twilight afforded through the bars of the priſon. 

Though to me the inmates of thoſe dreary abodes appeared 
. miſerable, yet they were far from being diſconſolate. Some of 
them had been inhabitants there a conſiderable period, and two 
had remained for no leſs a germ than five years, Though moſt 
of them Jay on the bare boards, as well as myſelf, yet mirth and 
jollity ptevailed. Others indeed, had a few rotten rags to cover 
their ſickly emaciated bodies from the nipping air of the winter, 
In this dreary den the fellows ſang till midnight, and feyeral of 
them were not unmelodious. One of them, a gentleman's gar- 


dener, had the moſt Jentorical voice I ever remember to have 
| heard; his notes echoed through the ſeveral wards of the priſon, 


_ whilſt the inhabitants applauded him with the horrid clank of 
their fetters. 

At length ſoothing ſteep overtook the thoughileſs incarcerated 
ſongſters ;— - 


Now coming fleep ſpreads all her 1 charms, 
To claſp the captives in her ſilken arms. | 


Now the priſoners reſt together, and forget the menaces of their 
tormentors, who neglect their charge, and truſt to the adamantine 


walls: A general ſtupor ſeemed to pervade the ſons of ſopg, and 
all the Tapes, (a few excepted) fore i in concert with their 
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But far from my wakeful eyes Was baniſhed that dalmy re- 
ſtorative of Nature. New coroding thoughts crowded my fright- 


ful imagination, and produced a ſenſation not to be poured intg 


human language. The reflection on my ſudden trapſlation from 
plenty to poverty, from an eaſy ſituation in life to a wretched 
dungeon, the dread of what was likely to be produced from the 
womb of Time, and above all, the thought of being for ever 
parted from her who ever charmed my ſou], and always inſpired 


my hope, filled me with the moſt intenſe perturbation of mind, 
and almoſt overwhelmed me with de pair. 


I was in ſome meaſure diverted from that melancholy und 


anxiety on my | over hea ing a ſtrange dialogue between two of the 
priſoners, who though then confined for ſmall offences, appeared 
by their talk to be old offenders. They recapitulated a variety 


of robberies they had perpetrated ; the many houſes they had 


broken open, and the feyeral arts they had uſed to cheat the 


world; and all this ſeemed to afford them fo much complacency, 


that I truly believe they were revolved to repeat their depredations 
the firſt opportunity, 

Theſe wretches glory in their ſhame, and boaſt in the ſuperi- 
ority of their wickedneſs. Early initiated into the myſteries of 
iniquity, and long trained in the paths of vice, they are becomę 


calous and 3ncorrigible : ſo caſe-hardened are their hearts, that 


the frequent examples of the puniſhment of others, on them 
have no effect. They have been fo long uſed to view vice thro? 
a falſe medium, that it appears rather amiable, than in its defarmed 
light. They join hand in hand in the purſuit of thoſe pernicious 
courſes which naturally lead to deſtruction. The many eſcapes 
they narrowly have made from being detected, and meeting con- 
dign puniſhment, emboldens them to perſevere in the road to ruin ; 
and becauſe ſentence is not paſſed Jpeedily againſi them, therefore their 
hearts are ſet upon evil, © 

Theſe and ſuch like refleAions, diverted that melancholy which 
| hovered over my mind in thoſe dreary regions, during the reign 
of the ſable ſhades of night. Theſg ſhades long obſcured from 
my wakeful eyes the ſcenes of miſery. 1 invited the toothing 
- ftumbers, 
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flumbers, propitious to the reſt of the priſoners, in vain ; and 
lortoy the moſt intenſe, ſwelled my breaſt !——Reader, 


Should I unfold the ſecrets of that place, 

*Twould harrow up thy ſoul, and freeze thy blood ; 
| Make each particular hair to ſtand on end, 

1:8 Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ;— 

. | 362M But this i»fernal blazon muſt not be 

&" » Jo ears of fleſh and blood. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


At laſt, from the oriental ſky, the dawn was poured through 
the grates, and my forrows fled away on the wings of the morn- 
ing. Ancn the golden fun aroſe, and darted his genial rays im- 
partially on all—even the ſons of injuſtice, A ſcene, long hid 
in night, new and ftriking, now preſented itſelf, aud a cloud of 
wretched witneſſes aroſe to my ſight. I forgot deploring my own 
tuation, when I beheld the ſurpaſſing woes of others; and when 
forty priſoners appeared, covered with rags and miſery, I felt my 
ſoul melted to compaſſion moſt of them wore a fickly hue, 
- which beſpoke their long captivity ; and the moſt athletic and ro- 
buſt among them, denied the common food ordained for man, ſoon 

will wear the pale complexion of their companions in miſery. 
Here, in one common maſs, were mingled the innocent, and 
| the guilty; the beginner in ſin, and the veteran in iniquity. 
MVMMany whe were committed for trivial offences, who deſerved but 
2 ſevere reproof, ar a little moderate correction, were perhaps, I 
thought, only ſent to ſwell the volumes of the Magiſtrates, and 
to fill up the Newgate Calender, Theſe, alas] were mixed 
promiſcuouſly with the robbers, the houſe-breakers, and all the 
various claſſes of felons. Will they not ſoon become acquainted 
with their ways, and enter into their ſecrets, and fo, like them, 

EF _ becomedatgerous, and intolerable to ſociety ? 

hi * Her remiſs and inconſiderste were the Middleſex Magiſttates 
| Us on the reduiiding of this priſon, Had they attended to the re- 
? monſtrances of Fonas Hanway, Eſq. much evil had been pre- 


__— -  * vented, On an accurate ſurvey of this place, and a due inſpec- 
1 tion into its parts, he pointed out the evils reſulting from a com- 
4 nion mixture of the priſoners, Had the untortunate been parted 
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from the determined ſons of rapine, they would have had time 
afforded for reflection, and the more ſober ſinner would have 
found ſpace for repentance. | 
The number acquitted every Seſſion at the Old-Bailey, and the 
county court at Hicks's-hall, appears to be nearly on an average, 
one half of the aggregate number on the calender. Thoſe again 
mingling in ſociety, prove horridly infectious, and it is no wonder 
that the gangrene has over-ſpread the metropolis, beyond the ex- 
ample of all other cities in the known world. | 
About eight, the Turn-key unlocked the door of the wards, 
and again the numerous priſongrs aſſembled in the yard. In leſs 
than an hour, two unfortunates were brought in, one of whom 
had broken out of goal, and the other was what they ſtiled a 
green horn highwayman. Here the ſtory of Macheath, in the 
Beggar's Opera was realized. — Hand me down that there large 
pair in the corner”—exclaimed the head Turn-key, with a voice 
as hollow as Pluto's in a Pantomine, — I hey are heavy, Sir, to be 
ſure—but you may make them lighter by ſpeaking properly.” 
So ſaying, the imperious fellow put a large pair of links into the 
| hands of each of the priſoners, which they held whilſt he rivetted 
a Circular iron round each of their ancles upon a block, on which 
was an anvil, and then wiſhing them health to wear their fockings,. 
he uſhered them into the common priſon. | 
The priſon allowance, a penny-worth of bread for twenty-four 
hours, was diſtributed about noon ; and it was really ſhocking to 
ſce with what eagerneſs the poor miſerable wretches approached 
the gate to receive it. The friendleſs ſoon devoured the ſcanty. 
morſel, and in yain looked round the twenty-four hours for a freſh 
ſupply. One poor fellow flipped his little loaf into his pocket, 
in order to eat it in a recluſe corner ; but before he could reath 
the oppoſite fide of the yard, one of the filching boys conveyed it * 
away from him. The poor man returned to the gate, and ap- 
priſed the keeper of his misfortune : * Such fellows as you, re- 
plied the modern Lockit, muſt for the future, take greater care of 
their bread, by eating it when given. | 
One of the ballaſt heavers eating ſome nice roaſt-beef, at a 
table under the ſhade, (for the great th'eves are never deſtitute in 
a goal) aſked the man who loſt his loaf, to eat a mouthful with 
| 9 him 5 
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bim: and this he did with fo much apparent good nature, and fin- 
cerity, that the poor fellow was advancing to accept the invita- 
tion: when a pick-pocket pinned a piece of paper to the collar 
of his coat, and another ſet fire to it. The flame ſoon reached 
his perriwig, and ſetting it on a blaze, produced the higheſt diver- 
Aion to the whole group of incarnate fend, who met the plaudits 
of all the tormentors afſembled in the outer court of the priſon. 
About one o'clock, the bell rang, the profaue cry of d—n 
your „to prayers, was echoed through the area, A private 
door was opened, which*admitted us up to the chapel, which is 
ſo contrived, as to ſerve thoſe of Bridewell, the goal adjoining alſo. 
The women of both goals fit in the gallery, and the men under, 


dn each ſide of the centre. The area of the chapel contains a 


a reading deſk, and is railed off on both ſides, to prevent the 
depredations of the miſcheivous fellows who ſurround the rea- 

der. 
The chapel þ by far the beſt contrived place in that horrible 
dungeon ; and were due order and regularity obferved by the 
turn-key, much might be effected towards a reform in the manners 
of the priſoners.” The. clergyman—an elderly gentleman began 
the ſervice of the church of England, with much ſolemnity. The 
priſoners a- while behaved with a degree of decency, ard a be- 
coming gravity. The two wardſmen, Madan, and his aſſo- 
ciate, officiated as clerks to the reader, and ſhewed they had not 
been brought up in total ignorance + But about the middle of the 
_fuſt lon, a general vociferation began, below and above, on 
both ſides ; the reader's voice was drowned in the confuſed noiſe ; 
and language the moſt indecent and profane, prevailed in the dif- 
orderly aſſembly. This improper behaviour, on the noiſe being 
a. little ſubſided, drew a very pertinent reproof from the miniſter, 
who ſeemed to be a perſon ſenſible, and well adapted to ſuch a 
place. Were peace, and decorum preſerved by the Governor, diſ- 
courſes of this nature would have the moſt ſalutary effect on the 
minds of a ſet of men and women, who ſeldom attend divine 
wor ſhip elſewhere ; the good adyice of ſuch a teacher of righ- 
' teouſneſs might determine them to leave the paths of vice, and to 
purſue the road to real happineſs : to forſake evil, and learn to do 


well: 2 
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The great number of Iriſh Roman Catholics uſually reſiding in 
this place, greatly mars the peaceable performance of divine 
- worſhip. Here they diſcover without reſerve, their antipathy to 
the Proteſtant faith. Hereby the kind intent of the legiſlature 1 is 
defeated, whilſt the preacher to theſe ſpirits in priſon, ſpends his 
Arength in vain, and his labour for that which profiteth not. 
Another great evil in the practicc of the goals, is the promiſ- | 
cous admiſſion of ſtrangers, and which affords one reaſon 
many others, why the town is ſo much infected by the bancful 
influence of vice, of profane, indecent converſation. Much of 
= this might be prevented, were the priſoners allowed a larger quan- 
| tity of the neceſſaries of life, and denied the indiſcriminate ad- 
miſſion of their brethren in iniquity, &c. the extravagant uſe of 
of ſtrong beer, as well as ſpirituous liquors. 


How inhuman is it in government, to ſtint theſe unhappy 
wretches to a penny loaf a day, eſpecially as the greater part of 

them have no other means of ſubſiſtence ? Being ftinted to ſuch a 
ſcanty morſel, and the water which is conveyed from the New- 
River, is the production of the geal diftermper, which has often 
proved fatal in its conſequences to the priſoners, the jury, and 
even the Judges themſelves, to be wondered at ? When the 
ſtatutes of Weſtminſter were made, a penny was nearly equal to a 

1 ſhilling in the preſent day; and yet, though the value of money 
is ſo much decreaſed, no alteration has been made in the 
allowance of priſons. Have the great men of the preſent age loſt 
all feeling for the woes of their incarcerated fellow creatures? 
Has the legiſlative body no compaſſion on the truely miſerable ? 
But how much greater ſtill is the evil in appearance, from the 
conſideration of the ſufferings of thoſe people in being ſpunged 
by every veteran in fin, robbed, and inſulted by the baſeſt, and 
the moſt abandoned of the human race, without redreſs ; this 
is fo painful and ſhocking a reflection, that no man—but a 
Middleſex Magiſtrate, or his wanton, unfeeling mercenaries, can 
refrain to ſhed the tender tear of compaſſion, to bluth for the 
cruelties diſplayed i ina free country, or help acknowledging * 
our land is the habitation of cruelty, 
D 2 
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I had written a letter to my friend in Wapping, in which I 
acquainted him of my ſituation. He returned no anſwer ; and 
I knew the captain was returned to Newcaſtle. A perſon called 
at the gate on the evening, informing me that the gentleman who 
was robbed, and mal-treated on the common, was recovered, and 
would be preſent at the office of the Juſtice the next morning, 
when I ſhould be brought up.— This gave me the higheſt con- 
folation, and inſpired me with ſo much hilarity, that the ſuc- 
ceeding gloomy night was rendered leſs intolerable. 

The next morning the gentleman himſelf came to the gate of 
the priſon, and after having leiſurely ſurveyed me, pronounced 
me innocent of the charge, that I was not like either of the men 
who had robbed him, and that he was ſorry for my misfortunes. 
He generouſly ſlipped half. a. crown into my hand, telling me I 
had nothing to dread, The villain Madan obſerving what 
paſſed, with an effrontery peculiar to a ſavage, demanded again 
the garniſh, and cauſed the pick-pockets, who were all ſubſer- 
| tent to his nod, to take the half-crown from me. 

A young genteel highwayman that inſtant was brought, who 
diverted the ſons of rapine from any farther moleſtation. He was 
ſaid to be a ſtudent in the Temple. He faid extravagance 
had precipitated his ruin, and that with his life, he was likely to 
loſe an ample fortune, which ſhould have devolved to him, on 
the death of his Uncle in Kent. He appeared to be a very young 
beginner in iniquity, he was not known by the oldeſt priſoner in 
the goal. nor could any of the Turn-keys recognize his face: - 
The keepers made a good morning's work of him. His irons 
were {ight and well ſcoured ; the wardſmen were ardered to treat 
bim as civilly as if he had been at home. 

I was that morning conducted from the priſon, by the gover- 
nor himſelf, to the office of Juſtice, in a private manner over the 
fields: but on entering the ſtreet where the office was a great 
number of people ſurrounded us, and on being informed of my 
innacence, gave three loud huzzas as we went in. The gen- 
tleman, in farther commiſeration of my misfortunes, ſent his. 
ſervant to a fliend, who procured a decent black coat, and a hat 
for me, 
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By this time the Magiſtrate was eome; I was placed at the 
bar. The gentlewan gave a minute account of his being robbed, 
at the ſame time, he was poſitive I was not one of the robbers. 
In conſequence of this declaration, I was diſcharged, With real 
gratitude, I thanked the gentleman for his kindneſs, bowed to the 
bench, and withdrew from the office, when a conſtable called me 
aſide, and aſſured me I was his priſoner, as being a fit young fellow 
to ſerve his Majeſty. Without farther ceremony, he ordered a 
coach, and calling a brother offieer to his aid, I was thruſt into 
the vehicle. I was conveyed to the public-office of another juſtice 
of the peace in the vicinity of Moorfields, where, as the officerg 
4 told me, the commiſſioners of the land-tax (the perſons to whom 
| the execution of the impreſs act is committed) were about to lit 
immediately, for the diſpatch of buſineſs. 
A great concourſe of people aſſembled to ſee the impreſſed young 
men approaching from the different goals, and watch-houſes. 
The high-conſtable came to the coach door, and aſked my con- 
ductors who I was. They ſaid I was a young fellow, who had 
run away from my friends in the country, and fit either for the 
army or navy,—l was then taken into the office, which was ſo 
much crowded, that it was with ſome difficulty I reached the bar. 
There ſtood a conſiderable number of men in the ſame predica- 
ment as myſelf, waiting the reſolves of the commiſſioners. It 
( ſoon came to my turn, and to render my examination more agree- 
able to my readers, I have endeavoured to repreſent the whole of 
what paſſed on the occaſion, in a dramatical form, rather than by 
way of recital, or common narration. - 2 
Juſtice Trulla. Is this here fellow an impreſſed man, Mi, 
Conſtable. | "Ss | 
Conſtable. Yes, your worſhip. He was committed on a charge 
of murder and robbery to New-Priſon; but the gentleman 
has got well, and ſwears as how this is not the man, I have |} 
brought him here, as fit for ſerving the king, your worſhip. 
Juſtice Trulla. You have done well.—-How old are you Sir? 
I fee you are young enough,—you are too young to have a wife, 
] ſuppoſe you have no children: What are you ?—Though it 
does not fignify,-y0u will make a good ſoldier, What is 
your name ? : | LY 


* 
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_ Caledonian. Since the commencement of my impriſonment, 
Thave ſtudiouſly avoided diſcovering my name, and family, I am 
the ſon of a gentleman in the ſouth of Scotland, who is uncon- 
ſcious of my preſent ſituation: I was dragged away from my na- 
tive country, by two hired. ruffians, at the fiat of a gentleman, to 
| Whole daughter 1 was to have been married that morning, I 
was brought to London in a veſſel, the commander of which, on 
my arrival, ſet me at liberty, I had begun my journey home, 
when I was beſet, and robbed of my money, watch, and doaths.. 
The fame hour, by a direful miſtake of the officers of juſtice, I 
was appreliended as a Murderer and a Rebber. I was after ex- 
poſed, as an execrable villain, to the populace, and ſent to a loath- 
ſome priſon, where, for ſeveral days, I experienced the moſt unpa- 
ralleled barbarity. 

Conftable. By the Letters found on him, his name appears— 
You may tead it, your Worſhip. 

Trulla. How, Sir Give it my clerk; | 

Clerk reads. am, Sir, your bumble ſervant, Horatius Flaceus 

Trulla. That is a Scotch name; with a witneſs. 

An Commiſſioner of the L. Are you acquainted wich 
Horace? | 

Caledonian, Yes, Sir, FH my Maſter many years, 

Trulla. Oh! you are a runaway *prentice—are you ?—ls Mr. 
Horace i in court ? Can you ſend for him? - 

Caladonian, No, Sir, he has been dead above a thouſand 


years. 
Second Commiſſioner. He was an ancient Roman Poet, born 


at Venuſium,—T think by your face you are an Author ? | 
- _ Caledonian. I muſt own I have devoted part of my time to the 
ſervice of the muſes, Sir. 
Second Commiſſioner. You know Thalia and Mel 2 1 
believe. | 
Juſtice Trulla, Two of the worſt women in the town, 1 
packed them both to Bridewell the other day, Moll Palmer is a 
very vile ſtrumpet indeed—ſhe will certainly be hanged, 
Firſt Commiſfioner. Was you brought up to no trade or call- 
ing, Sir ?—You ſeem to be a young man of ſenſe, and * 
| „ 0 + 


/ 


T ſuppoſe you have read the act, by virtue of which we are now 
fitting? * 
— My father beſtowed on me a liberal education, 
and bred me to a moſt honourable profeſſion but. 
Trulla. But, Sir, that is . to us. Take him up to be 
meaſured. 
Clerk. He has not yet been e by the ſurgeon, sir. 
Trulla. Take him up, take hs up _— 


Conſtable. The ſurgeon Rog as how the priſoner.is ſound in 


Trulla. How tall is he, ſerjeant? Meaſure him. 


Serjeant, Yes, your Worſhip, Come to the ſtandard, Sir. 
e is juſt five feet eight and a quarter, 


dragoon to ſerve in the infantry. — Well, you, Sir, Are you willing 
to take the oath ? 

Caledonian. Though thus forlorn and deſtitute of friends in a 
ſtrange country, I by no means come within the meaning of the 
late act of parliament. _ By birth and education, I am entitled to 
a higher ſtation than that of a common ſoldier, My fortune, 
though not above mediocrity, is ſufficient to exempt me from be- 
ing forced into a ſervice, for which Nature never deſigned me. 


Trulla. We will not hear you, Sir. The Commiſſioners have 
determined the matter. Read the articles of war. 


Clerk teads. Iti is not abſolutely neceſſary you ſhould take the 
vaths; - 


Caledonian. Gentlemen, fince my fate is fixed, permit me to 
_ ſerve his Majeſty by Sea. 


Marine Officer. v7 you would rather go to ſea, 1 will take youL 
Was you ever on board a man of war ? 

Trulla. Can you box the compaſs ? 

Marine Officer, I don't know what he can do ; but a fellow on 
board the Nightingale, the other day aſſured me he could hand, 
reef, and ſleer.— How? ſaid Why, returned the fellow, I can 


hand a bedge-/take, reef a five-barred gate, and fleer a wheel» 
3 ＋IA general laugh.) _ 
for * let the board fend him hack here, : 

| E Third 


. 
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| Wind and limb. He has examined every part of him, your worſhip. 


Trulla. Very well. Very well: He will make an excellent 


Trulla, Take him away on bourd; and if you think him unfit l 


oe” 


2 be Unfortunate Caledonian in England. 
Third Commiſioner. I am really aſhamed, and bluſh to behold 
the miſeries of my native country, in conſequence of this coercive. 
act of parliament. That Britain, famed for freedom among the 
ſurrounding nations, ſhould thus be obliged to force her ſons, her 
free - born ſons, into the fervice of a Prince, who delights to render 
happy all his ſubjects, is a thing ſtrange, and hardly accountable, 
How many poor, brave'fellows, are dragged away from their fa- 
milies and their native climes ! How are they obliged to part 
from their widowed wives, abandoned, alas ! to want and penury, 
to forego all the evils incident to humanity, perhaps to be reſtored 
no more—ſvr:ever? 

Trulla. Is he not too tall to go between decks ? 

Serjeant. Ves, your worſhip'; he is five feet almoſt nine or ten 
inches, 

Trulla. I think he is five foot twelve, Send him the Savoy — — 

Meaſure the fellow) again. 

Here the recruiting officer ſet me again under the ſtandard, or- 
dering me to pull off my ſhoes, ſaying, * You have a clerical ãp- 
pearance; pull the ſhoes from off thy feet, for the place where 
thou ſtandetſt is hey groxnd.” Which piece of profane wit raiſed 

2 general laugh in that reſpeciable aſſembly of civil, naval, and mi- 
 litaty officers. 

The ſerjeant reported my height, confirming his original mens 
' furation. I was then ordered to withdraw to a fide place railed in, 
where ſtood a number of ſellows in ſmock-frocks, apparently 
Peaſants, In this go:d/y company, I remained half an hour, before 
any thing c uld be decided. At laſt the marine officer (wore he 
liked'me, from the moment of my appearance in court, He en- 
tered me on a roll which he took from his pocket; the commiſ- 
koners-acquieſced,'a coach was fent for, and wit four other young 
men, | was.conveyed in it, attended by the high conflable and two 

of the preſs- gang, to the waterſide. 
On getting down the ſteps leading to the Tower-wharf, I miſſed 
a very favourable oppertunity of making my eſcape from a ſitua- 
tion ſo troely deplorable. The conſtable and the two young men 
of thẽ gang, were bulily engaged in conducting my companions 
; down to the boat, whilſt I was left behind on the ſteps. A great 
Eoncourle f poople ſtood on the wharf, who, MOOT, would 
. Have 


3 
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haye favoured my liberty. The decent appearance I made; when 
contraſted with that af the reſt, who were gone on 2 conſiderable 


way, would have made my ſucceſs certain. I, however, made no ; 


1 attempt. A generous thought ruſhed impetuouſly into my 
mind, and determined, my refolves.—Am I not enrruſted, thought 
I, to the charge of theſe my conductors, who are reſponſible for my 
appearance on board the tender? Should they miſs conveying me 
thither, the ſevereſt puniſhment will await them. Shall I take the 
advantage of their temporary neglect, and ſo ſubject them to the 
tyranny of their officers? Whilſt they attended me in the coach, 
they behaved with a civility not expected. Did they not treat 
me with a kind of reverence and. reſpect? Did not they ſtiive.to 
alleviate my diſtreſs by inſpiring new hope, by commiſerating the 
caſe of my fair EL Iz A, whoſe adorable name I happened to drop in 
their prefence ? Perhaps my upright intentions, as profeſſed to 
the commiſſioners, pErvaded their ſouls, and prevailed on them to 
be leſs ſtrict in their obſervation of my conduct, whilſt in their 
cuſtody, and made them leſs vigilant and fearful. I will proceed 
down the ſteps, and leave the conſequence to the direction of an 

all-wiſe providence. Theſe and ſuch like reflections, deter- 
. mined me to go forward te the ſide of the river. 

| Having entered the boat belonging to the Nightingale, [ aſked | 
the waterman, how the impreſſed men were fituated on board? 
He told me they were all locked dawn in the hold ; that they had 
a certain quantity of proviſion every twenty-four hours, as much 
ſmall bear as they liked to aſk for, and as much Rrong as they 
could pay for. You will, continued he, be examined to-morrow, 
before the regulating captain; and, if not approved, you will have 
your diſcharge, and 1 ſhall ſer you on ſhore. 

On our arrival at the hulk, called the Nightingale, we were 
conducted to the cabin, where fat a gentleman and a clerk, who 
entered aur names in a long liſt, No examination enſued ; we 
were ordered to withdraw to that part of the deck where the hatches 
were opened to receive us. The young man, who acted as cleik, 
attended us to the hatches, and admitted my four companions down 
to the hold. I was juſt about to ſtep down alſ», when the clerk 
ſtopped ſhort, deſiring to ſpeak to me. Good Gad Mr. Atti- 
eus, (for that was the name entered in the liſt } do 1 dream, or is 

E 2 
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the viſion real, when I diſcover a perſon of your character in 2 
fituation like this? I ſhould not have been furpriſed had J met 
you on the very ſummit of Parnaſſus. Had I found you among 
the literati, diſputing with the Doctors, in Kelſo, or indeed any 
where elſe, I ſhould not have been aftoniſhed ; but to behold you 
on board a veſſel appropriated for imprefled ſeamen, is truly ama- 
zing indeed. In the name of the Muſes, how came you here 4 

When I had recovered from my ſurpriſe, I told him in as few 
words as I could, At firſt I did not recollect his face, but when 
he mentioned my father, and the name of my charming Eliza, and 
told me he had been my companion early in life, as a ſchool- fellow. 
T recognized his perſon. Our converfation was but fhort, as the 
trap door was ſtill kept open to receive me. He aſſured me, that 
though that night he could not help me, he would try every means 
to procure my liberty the day following, when the regulating of- 
ficers were to fit in the cabin to examine the captives. On this 
the mafter at arms ordered me to defcend a ladder. © The hatches 
were immediately locked down, and I found myſelf much in the 
ſame predicament with thoſe whom Quevedo beheld in viſion, as 
having deſcended into hell, where the trap door flew open to all 
comers indiſcriminately, but remained faſt to all who attempted A 
return. 

When I reached the bottom, I was accofted by above forty im- 
preſſed young fellows, with a. Welcome, brother ſailor and ſuf- 
ferer ; down with your garniſh money, or off with your jacket.” 
The demand here was but a ſhilling, which was ſixpence more 

' than] had to give them. One of them, who called himſelf the 
captain, as having been longeſt on board, ſeized me by the throat 

like a maſtiff, and introduced a long harrangue by a volley of hor- 
rid execrations. He told me that he was a Northumbrian, born 
in Newcaſtle, and was as good a man as any on board the Nightin- 
gale. He inſiſted on having either the money defired, or my coat, 
waiſtcoar, or ſomething equivalent. The young man, the clerk, 
who ſtill ſtood upon deck, over-hearing the menaces of the new- 
made captain in thoſe infernal regions, ordered him to be-; 
have a little more peaceably to the ſtrangers, adding, We allow 
no garniſh-money to be paid on board.” The men were ſtill ela- 


morous, and ng on my ſatisfying their demand, I defired the 
clerk 
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elerk to ſend down twelve pennyworth of beer, Hedid ſo; they 
ſurrounded me in triumphs of joy, preſented me with the liquor, 


and inſiſted on my drinking confuſion to the Magiſtrates and Cons 


ſtables of London, and ſucceſs to the] American Congreſs, as 
the brave General Waſhington. 
The captive ſailors now became more ſociable ; ſome of Mok 
ſtrove to do me all the ſervice in their power, One lent me a 
wooden ſpoon, telling me I was welcome to fill my belly with 
pow ſoup. Another invited me to the biſcuit baſket, and pre= 
nted me a flice of Cheſhire cheeſe. One defired me to write a 
jetter for him to his ſweetheart, whom he was afraid would not re- 
main conſtant during his abſence. A young genteel fellow aſked 
me to draw up a petition ta the Lords of the Admiralty ; and ſe- 
veral incidents occuring, as freſh members arrived, my captivity be- 
came leſs tedious, and my mind was diverted ras that gloom 
which for the laſt few days had funk my ſpirits. Scarce a quarter 
of an hour pafſed without leaving a new unfortunate captive, 
Thoſe who had money, fported it away; thoſe who had none, 
were obliged to ſtrip. The ſham captain becoming inebriated, grew 
quite inexorable ; and to a ſuch a pitch did he cerry his} audacity, 
that the maſter at arms was obliged to come r to en him 
5 — | 
Night came on, but un more impreſſed men were ſent dow 
The more ſober part of the crew betook themſelves to reſt on the 
pitchy boards, around the ſides of the hulk, leaving the central part 
clear for the diſorderly captain and his companions, who now 
compoſed a mock preſs-gang. They kept up their marine game 
bols till paſt midnight; the captain and his gang going their rounds 


every quarter of an hour, to diſturb the repoſe of thoſe. who had 


retired, They obliged many of them to get up to watch in the 
gang-way, who were ordered to cry, © all is well” every quarter. 
Several court-martials were held, and the culprits, (as they deemed 
whoever they diſliked) were called to their tribunal, _ and oy 
niſhed with a ſevere flagellation. 

1 had eſcaped their obſervation for a conſiderable time, having 
retired to a recluſe corner of the veſſel, where l obſerved, undiſco- 
vered, all their manceuvres. At length the unpoliſhed Northum- 
brian, and all his ferocious men, approached my ſequeſtered birth: 

| The 
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The commander held out his fiſt, bard as the boards on which I 
fat, and graſping me faſt by the hand, ſwore, ** You are a ſober- 
looking fellow: you have a d -d reverend and a ſanctified 
countenance, and fo, for this night, ſhall be excuſed from the duty 
of a centinel. 

Whilſt he was paying theſe fine compliments, four young men, 
very genteely dreſſed, deſcended. Their appearance quickly di- 

verted the imperuous tears from my corner They beſet the new 
* Comers with the utmoſt ſury, demanding the cuſtomary money. 
The young men abſolutely refuſed, and a terrible battle enſued. 
The hold was now become a mere chaos. Loud alarms awakened 
thoſe who had long been retired, Bloody noſes and ſable eye-lids 
were dealt around. The battle long hovered between the comba- 
tants ; but at length fate, who had been an almoſt unconcerned 
8 for ſome time, lent her help in hand amidſt the battle, 
and victory terminated in fayour of the new-come viſitants. 

It was expected the captain would loſe his right eye, in con- 
ſequence of a deſperate blow beſtowed by the enemy. One of his 
arms was diſlocated, and the wiſcrable wretch, all beſmeared with 
blood, in conjunction with bis well-drubbed men, fent up ſuch a 
pityful cry to the officers on deck, that the maſter at arms deſcended 
a ſecond time, and threatened to put in irons the firſt man who 
ſrom that moment durſt make the leaſt diſturbance in the hold. 
The young victors complained of the ill treatment of the pretended 
captain. The maſter replied, © My lads, the officers on board 
allow, no ſuch cuſtom as garniſh ; they have caufed the words 
No garniſh money to be paid here, to be written on a board, that no 
impoſition ſhould take place for the future.. I tel} you what, 
(retorted the mock captain) I can read as well as you can, fhip- 
mate; and da ye ſce, 1 read the words Garniſb to be paid Ber 
The maſter at arms ſmiled as he went up the ladder, ſaying, **You 
are-as bad as Dick Swift was when he altered the 8th command- 
ment to Thou foalt ſical. The clamour now ſubſided ; a general 
filence enſued, and the captain with his companions retired to reſt, 
aſter the frolicks of the evening, and the fatigue of the battle. 

In the courſe of the evening I beheld an act of humanity which 


I little expected in a place When { ſo much 2 prevailed. The 
TY ſcens 
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ſcene was the more ſtriking, as it was the very oppoſite to what T 
had ſeen the preceding days. An impreſſed failor, much injured 
by drinking, fell aſleep in the hold, and lay in a dark cornef 
during the general contuſion. Several attempts had been tried to 
awake him, in vain. A young man, who obſerved him ig ſo 
dangerous a poſture, and knowing he had money about him, de- 
ſired ſeveral of the men to attend. He then propoſed to take his 
caſh from his pocket, and lodge it in the hands of the gunner 
upon deck, in order to preſetve it in ſafety for its owner, This 
fair propoſal was inſtantly carried into practice. They found in 
his cuſtody above fifty guineas, which was fairly counted before 
witaeſſes, and depofited as propoſed; and was faithfully reſtored 
to the ſailor when ke recovered his ſenſes, without the diminution 
of aſhilling, Tt was almoſt a miracle that the money remained 
ſo long in his poſſeſſion, Before the next day, in all probability, 
without the above eee, he would have been rendered pen- 
nyleſs, 
The next morning it was rumoured, in the hold, that we-ſhould 
be carried the day following to the Nore, and put on board 4 
guard-ſhip, We were adviſed by ſeveral of the-petty officers on 
the deck, that thoſe who had not paſſed the board, would be ex- 
amined preciſely at noon. Mean while our number increaſed ſo 
faſt, that no room was left for the reception of others. Many ot 
th-m became ſick, two died, and their bodies were \ carried on 
ſhore at Tower Wharf (as I was told) in order to be owned by 
their friends. 2 
The hold is capacious: its roof is above twelve feet ſtom the 
floor, and the air is not too much confined, as thete are 1 twa 
openings to the upper deck, and the port- holes, though indeed 
contracted, are pretty numerous. The hulk was originally. an 


Eaſt. India veſſal; and it bas been uſed as a tender, it is faid, for 


many years, fationed AY an the river Thames, oppoſite 
the Tower of London. 

I had an opportunity, * twelve that thin of -making forme 
obſervations, whilſt I waited on the upper deck, with many 
others, till ordered to attend in the oabin before the-regulating 
Jews. We were divided into three different clalles, and each 

man 
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man was ſeparately examined by the ſurgeon of the ſhip, aſtef 
having been before the Captain, and the ſeveral marine officers, 
who aflifted at the Board. | NINE. 
"When it came to my turn to be called in, my old ſchool-fel- 
lo whom I befote mentioned, whiſpered me in the ear, that he 
| had repreſented- me properly to the ſurgeon, as well as a ptinci- 
pal officer, and ſaid I had nothing to fear. I was aſked ſeveral _ 
queſtions by the Captain, to all which I endeavoured to give the 
moſt ſatisfactory anſwers. I appriſed the gentlemen, without 
reſerve, of my ſufferings, mentioned in pathetic words the repu- 
tation of my family. I attempted a deſcription of my ill treat- 
ment by the robbers, by the people of the priſon, and the Magiſ- 
trate of the Office from whence I came. I was aſked if I was a. 
ſeaman, or had any inclination to a marine employ? I anſwered 
in the negative, and was ordered to withdraw with the ſurgeon: 
His report was, that I was totally unfit for the ſea ſervice. L 
was ordered to walk the deck, to wait the reſolves of the gentle- 
Whilſt 1 thus remained in ſuſpenſe, the gang brought on 
board fix young ſeafaring men, amongſt whom appeared a very 
gentee] young fellow. The officer on the deck was about to 
order him to deſcend the hold, when he voluntarily offered to 
enter into the ſervice of his Majeſty. Whilſt he was making this 
overture, ſeveral of his friends came on board, and offered any 
reaſonable ſum for his ranſom. After ſome altercation, the mo- 
ney they offered not appearing adequate to the officer's demand, 
he flew into a violent rage, and ſwore that the young man and 
themſelves ſhould all go down, to remain till their attendance 
was required before the Board, and ſo thruſt them all into the 
hold, and ordered the hatches to be faſtened, ; 
The officers, who compoſed the Board of Regulation, at 
length finiſhed their buſineſs. The gentlemen who had attended 
| at the office where the commiſſioners ſat the preceding day, came 
from the cabin, ordered a boat, and charged one of the Lieute- 
nants to convey me, and three more, back to the Commiſſioners 
at Juſtice Trulla's office. The Lieutenant received us, and 
taking with him two of his gang, we were carried on ſhore, 
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and conducted along a wide decent ſtreet, which, I think, they 
called the Minories. The Lieutenant ſtopped at a public houſe 
on the right hand, about the middle of the ſtreet, when, having 
regaled himſelf with a glaſs, he ordered a coach ; and in that we 
were conducted to the office of Juſtice Trulla. 

Great and inexpreſſible was the perturbation of my mind. I 
began to bewail my impending fate, and was ſorry I ever had be- 
held a friend on board the Nightingale; for I well knew, that 
what was intended for my good, by the clerk, was likely now to 
be fraught with the greateſt evil, A thouſand thoughts crouded 
upon my imagination, and all conſpired to fil me with the moſt 
exquiſite pain. Yet even in that hour of diſtreſs, Hope—gentle 
hope, the anchor—the life of the human ſoul—ſupported me.— 
| ſhould ] even be ſent to a diſtant climate, the war may ſoon ter- 
minate in a joyful peace then ſhall I return to my native land, 
be indiſſolubly joined to my zngelicfair one, to be parted no more. 
ſhould I be forced—as I fear I muſt—to mingle with the vu/gar 
heterogeneus herd of common ſoldiers—it may be but for a ſeaſon. 
I will truſt in him whole providence bears the ſovereign rule over 
all the actions of men, and who delights to bring the greateſt 
good out of the moſt apparent evil. 

When the Leiutenant and us arrived at the public office, Juſtice - 
Trulla happened to be from home: and the Magiſtrate, who ſat 
on the bench, refuſed to receive us. He ſaid the return muſt be made 
to the Comm iſſioners of the land tax, who had ſent us on board 
the Nightingale, as they alone had the power of diſpoſing of us. 
He obſerved that the book, which contained our names, was re- 
moved from the office, and therefore it would be extra-judicial for 
him to take cognizance of a matter that did not properly fall under 
his obſervation, as a Magiſtrate. At the ſame time, he adviſed 
the Lieutenant to leave the men under his charge, till he ſhould 
adviſe with the recruiting ſerjeant who uſually attended the office. 

The ſerjeant was ſent for accordingly, he came, and looking 
on my companions and me, he ſwore by St. Patrck that he had 


ſeen me in Ireland in a marching company conſtantly ſtationed at 


"Tipperary, The conſtable, who attended the office, ſet the Hi- 
beraian ſerjeant right by telling him TI was an impreſſed man, who 
F the 
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the day before had been ſent to ſea. After much altercation it was 
determined that we ſhould all, one excepted, (who was worth the 
other three, but was rather ſhort) be ſent to the Savoy to wait the 
pleaſure of the Commiſſioners. 

The ſearjent, accompanied by one of the runners to the Juſtice, 
attended us in a coach round the wide opening called Moorfields. 
The air was become mild, and I beheld the workmen, who had 
left off building during the winter, had renewed their operations. 
— They had began a new row of ſpacious houſes on the well 
ſide of the fields. The labourers were looking for the approach 
of the ſhadows of the evening which ſhould cloſe their work for 
the week, and when the induſtious artizan ſhould receive bis re- 
ward. The runner of Juſtice obſerved that he had never known 
the building branches ſo dead before, which ſhewed, he ſaid, the 
bad effects of the troubles in America, and our being involved i in 
a war with our natural enemies: Many a pound,” continued he, 
« has it been out of my pocket, ſince trade was ſo dull among 
6 the brick-makers of the fields. Ah! when buſineſs was briſk 
«© amongſt them, many a precious quarrel aroſe, and many a war. 
cc rant have I ſerved. Aye, I have known the time when I have 
& taken five pounds a week among the poor fellows, who were 
< never happy but when engaged in law. Heaven grant that the 
% war may ſoon be over, as the ſong ſays, and then trade again 
&« may flouriſh. But now the men all go for ſoldiers. But we. 
* muſt reſt contented—one thing makes up for the loſs of ano- 
« ther,” ** This here impreſs act replied the ſerjeant, “ will 
5 be tbe making of you all, Twenty ſhillings a man, Mr. Con- 
& ſtable, will ſoon raiſe a fortune to all the people of your 
te office. Not ſo faſt, Mr. ſerjeant, ” retorted the officer, 
ce his worſhip, his clerk, and the high conſtable have their 
« feeling. 

By this time we had entered the city, and having paſſed along 
many ſtreets, we came to St. Paul's church yard, and as we pro- 
ceeded | again ſurveyed that lofty dome. We paſſed on through. 
Temple- bar, and about four o'clock arrived at the gate of the mili- 
tary priſon called the Savoy, which I recollected from hiſtory, 
had been the lodging of the captive French Monarch i in the reign | 
of Edward III. 

We 
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We were taken up a narrow ſtair- caſe to a room called the cap- 
tain's kitchen, where a ſoldier of the foot guards ſat at a deſk, as 


clerk to the governour. He enrolled our names in a liſt which 


feemed to contain ſeveral hundreds. The military ſcribe aſked 
me if I carried any knives or razors about me, adding. “ I aſſure 
& you, Sir, though | have ſtrict orders to deprive, for the preſent, 
cc priſoners of ſuch weapons as may be deemed dangerous, yet, 
* upon my h1monr, I will return every thing of that ſort, when you 

“ go to Chatham.“ I told him I had nothing about me of an 
hoſtile nature to others. That may be,” returned the clerk, 
& but captain J———n has known ſeveral inſtances of the ill 
44 conſequences of allowing knives to the impreſſed men, who 

&© having conſidered themſelves in a deſparate ſituation, frequently 
& have rendered themſelves unfit for the ſervice, by cutting off 


« their thumbs &c. I aſſured him the captain had nothing to 


dread in that reſpect, in the preſent caſe; that no improper uſe 


ſhould- be made of his lenity on my part, adding—T have learned 


the admonition of the great _— of the Gentiles to the Jailor, 
„ do thyſelf no harm.“ 

On this we were ordered to walk down the ſteps, the back way 
to the Priſon-yard. the clerk walked on befote, but very cau- 


tiouſly called in the affiſtance of the ſervant maid Molly, to barri- 
cade the different doors behind us as we paſſed. As we went 
down two ſoldiers peeped out at a wicket, from the place called the 


Black Hole, and bade us welcome to thoſe regions of military 
captives. When we had reached the bottom of the ſteps, another 
door was opened, which admitted us among the numerous im- 
preſſed men and deſerters aſſembled io a ſpacious quadrangle. 

By them I was inſtantly ſurrounded, A group of ſtrange figure; 


arole to my veiw. The greater part appeared to be wretches in- 


deed, the refuſe of all the ſtreets and alleys, and of all the goals. 


Their deportment betrayed them to be the moſt abandoned claſs of , 


mankind, and their language well accorded with that of thoſe 


- 


* 


who I had before beheld to my unſpeakable ſorrow in New Priſon. 
But though moſt of them were of the baſer caſt, yet ſeveral of the 
unfortunates wore a more reſpectable form. There were ſome 


ERR and ſome decent young men mingled in the multi- 


tude. | 
F 2 I was 
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I was accoſted by a body of the worſt of the banditti, and once 
more a demand was made upon me for what they there too called 
garniſh, One Watſon, a deſerter, who had fled from the Welch 
volunteers with above four hundred pounds of the money entruſted 
in bis hands, (as pay-maſter ſerjeant) and who, having waſted thay 
ſum, comnienced highwayman in company of another young fellow, 
who was ſhot in the firſt attempt, when Watſon was taken, but 
inſtead of being hanged, was ſent to the Savoy, being the oldeſt 
priſoner in the place, aſſumed an air of authority. He began by 
beſtowing a great number of harſh epithets, and inſiſted on my 
compliance with the demand of the fellows. "The charge was 
eighteeg-pence, which if I did not inſtantly pay, he would, he ſaid, 
haye me tried by a court martial. A countryman of mine and a 
deſerter, became horridly obſtreperous on the declaration of wy in-, 
ability to ſatisfy their mercileſs demand, a 

I was freed from this embarraſſment by the arrival of * 
party conſiſting of eight very ſtout young men from Berkſhire, Te 
them Watſon and his companions immediately repaired, with the 
like demand, enforced by violent menaces. They declined a ſa- 
tisſaction, ſet him at defiance, and treated him with the moſt ſove- 
reign contempt. He called the body of the deſerters to help bim. 
They inſtantly went up, and a bloody battle enſued. The ſugi- 
tive ſoldiers could not avail themſelves of their manual exetcife, as 
they were deprived of bayonet and gun; whillt the ruſtics laid man- 
fully on with Herculean fiſts, and forced the corps to yield. The 
captain on hearing the diſturbance came down to the yard, and 
' ſwore he would puniſh any man who for the future durſt rob an 
impreſſed man. On this order was quickly reſtored. 

I could obſerve ſomething in theſe military priſoners Js differ 
ent from thoſe who I had left on board the Nightingale. The 
number of deſerters, which ſwelled the liſt of priſoners here, will 
well account for the apparent difference in their behaviour. I hey 
contributed to incite the reſt to acts of ſerocity. Perhaps, amongſt 
the various claſſes of offenders, the infamous deſerter is the moſt 
nefarious, and deſerves the leaſt commiſeration. Deſertion is a 
crime of the worſt nature, none appears more hateful, and non 


merits a leverer puniſhment. The villain, who, regardleis of the 
ſacred 


7 / 
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ſacred oath he has taken, deliberately abandons his poſt and flies 
from his colours, is the worſt of traitors, and deſerves no place in 
ſociety. Loſt to all ſenſe of honqur, he ignobly betrays his truſt, 
and ingloriouſly leaves the cauſe of his king and country to ſink or 
ſwim as chance may direct. No wonder that the inmates of the 
Savoy priſon, being chiefly compoſed of ſuch miſcreants, ſhould 
prove inimical to every man of ſenſe, decency, or honour, | 

Whilſt I was revolving thoſe thoughts in my mind, the priſon 
door opened, and preſented no leſs than half a dozen ſuch fellows. 
They had all been taken up by virtue of the late act of parliament, 
and now rather choſe to give themſelves up to their reſpective 
regiments, than to run the chance of being ſent abroad as im- 
preſſed men. They belonged to the guards, and were well known 
to the turn-key, who was one of the ſame corps. They did not 
ſeem to have much mended their condition by deſertion, as they 
wore the habiliments of travelling gypſies ; and as one of the ſer- 
jeants obſerved, they only returned by compulſion, in order to get 
themſelves clad a-new, and then to run away to their former pe- 
regrination. 

I came too late to this place to receive the allowance of the day, 
and therefore was obliged to content myſelf with a cup of water, 
with which that oriſon is plentifully ſupplied. Unlike mine was 
the caſe of many of the impreſſed men, whoſe ſemale friends (for 
none but women were admitted) poured in to viſit them. Several 
of them lived in affluence, and fared ſumptuouſly every day, from. 
the generous tables of their friends, Mine lived at a diſtance tos 
remote to help me, had they even been apprized of my calamity. 

Night coming on, the priſoners were divided into three claſſes. 
— Thoſe belonging to the guards, deſerters and others, were firſt. 
diſpatched to iheir lodging over the gateway. The fugitives of 
the marching troops were filed off to another ſide of the yard. 
The impreſſed men, who compoſed the third and largeſt OP | 
alone remained in the area. The Governor, Captain J— | 
with what they call a picket-guard, entered the area, and — 
rounded the gate till we were conducted tu the ſtrong room. 1. 
was informed that the reaſon of this caution in the Captain, was 
the conſequence of a recent eſcape of a great number of men in 

| ſimilar 
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fimiliar circumſtances, when the door-keeper was knocked down, 
the keys taken from him by a man, who put on his cloaths, and 
aſſuming his character, opened the gates, and effected a general 
goal delivery. 
5 The room we entered, was about thirty feet in length, and 
twenty in breadth. The iron barred windows overlooked the 
rd. On a riſing platform round the room, are pieces of tickings 
Ruffed with ftraw, a blanket and a rug for every two men, Much 
confuſion and a loud vociferation began among the inebriated part 
of the unfortunates : Some attempted ſinging, others were not 
unſucceſsful; they had muſic in themſelves, and produced har- 
mony amidſt the throng, and put a ſtop to much indecent lan- 
guage. The attempt was laudable, as it ſerved to diſpel the 
horrid gloom of thoſe dreary regions. At the concluſion of every 
| ſong, a loud peal of applauſe was reverberated through the pri- 
ſon, and all the impreſſed men, deſerters and others within 
hearing, joined in the general joy, which was not a little. 
heightened by the bag-pipes of an Iriſh: labourer, w—_ en | 
Hibernian, Italian, and Caledonian muſic. 
About eight the next morning, being Sunday, the hats were 
unlocked, and ſoon all the prifoners re- aſſembled in the yard. A 
fire was made in the hall, (a large paved room on the ſide of the 
quadrangle) and the friends of the priſoners were admitted. Wives, 
mothers, ſiſters and ſweet-hearts, came in to conſole with their 
huſbands, ſons, brothers and lovers: Thoſe who had no friends, 
like myſelf, were obliged to wait the hour when the daily bread 
was to be diſtributed. About ten o'clock the impreſſed men were' 
called forward to take the allowance, the manner of beſtowing of 
which was perfealy without ceremony. We were ordered to 
| aſcend a contracted rugged circular ſtair- caſe to the back door of 
the Captain's room; and through an aperture over the hatch, 
each man received, on giving in his name, half a two-penny loaf, 
about a quarter of a pound of beef, two potatoes, and a quart of 
broth. Moſt of the poor men quickly devoured their bread and 
meat; and as the pans were returnable immediately, we were 
obliged to drink the broth or give it away. A deſerter, brought 
lately from Yorkſhire, being an idiot, afforded many of the 
wanton 
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wanton men much entertainment. He diſcovered the moſt ra- 
venous appetite, as he eat no leſs than ſeven quarts of that pl 
liquor, beſides his own, that morning. | 

Several of the fellows, from my being clad in black, 2 
having otherwife a clerical appearance, called me the Political 
Parſon. One ſwore he had ſeen me exhibit in ſome field which 
he named; another confirmed his evidence by declaring he had 
heard me preach in the Methodiſtical Tabernacle; another 
thought I belonged to Whitefield or Weſley, Theſe notions, 
chymerical as they were, reached the ears of the Captain's Lady, 
who was ſaid to be a ſtrict Methodift. Her maid Molly, who 
was of the ſame profeſſion, ſoon after came down to the wicket 
with the following note, which ſhe delivered into my hand: 


« Mrs. n preſents her beſt reſpects to the young impreſſed 
gentleman, who, ſhe is informed, is a clergyman. ' As a native 
of Scotland, he may well be ſuppoſed to be an excellent preacher, 
as that country produces the ſoundeſt divines : She therefore de- 
ſires him to deliver an exhortation to his fellow priſoners in the 
open yard, when ſhe will not fail to attend at the window.” 


In return to this I ſent up the following in a few minutes; 


Dear Mapan, 

« You have highly honored me by thinking an unfortunate young 
man worth your notice; but you have embraced a wrong notion 
reſpecting my profeſſion. Indeed I was originally intended for 
the church, but never entered into orders; and though the im- 
preſſed men eannot hear without a preacher, yet how can he preach 
except he be ſent ? But ſhould you, Madam, perſiſt in your defire, 
as there is nothing unlawful in exbortation, I ſhall certainly com- 
bY with your requeſt, 

I am, Mapan, 


Your's, &c. 


ATTICUS,” 


Before 


Ry 
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Before Mrs. } n had time to read my anſwer, a real metho- 
diſt preacher, of the Arminian claſs, belonging to Mr. John 
Weſley, attended by two of his lay brethren, entered the yard, be- 
ing introduced by the military turn-key. The priſoners were called 
to order, a bench was placed againſt the wall, to ſerve as a pulpit 
for the new come preacher, who having finiſhed the ſaying grace 
under the hat, gave out an hymn, which his fellows ſet to the mu- 
fic of the Foundry, and in which they were joined by ſeveral of the 
impreſſed captives. After a tedious prayer, the preacher. (whom I 
was told was a maſter Taylor, and his companions both dexterous 
Coblers) proceeded to deliver an extempore oration. Extempore 
i moſt certainly was, for it ſeemed not the effect of the leaſt ſtudy 
or thought. The greater part of his unfortunate audience, be- 


haved with decency, and beſtowed a due attention, except the de- 
ſerters, being Iriſh Romaniſts, who ſet up an Hibernian how), 


to tne great diſturbance of the congregation. The words of the 
text were apropos to the place, The opening of the priſon to them who, 
are bound; but their fulfilment was a conſummation more er 
to be deſired than expected. 

The ſermon being ended, the preacher hs among the i im- 
preſſed men a youth he knew. He accoſted him and held a tete a 


tete for ſame time; the young fellow burſted into tears, when he 
was reminded, that had he followed the former advice of the 


preacher, he would not have been ſeen in the Savoy. The audience 
toon forgot the exhortation, and renewed their uſual riot on the ar- 
rival of their freinds ; and a number of deſerters coming in towards 
the evening, they were ſpunged or {tripped in order to miniſter to 
their luxury. 

Every article is denaly purchaſed in this place ; ; even the moſt - 
inferior writing paper was fold for a penny a ſheet. The place of 
goaler here is far from being unprofitable, He laid a tax at plea- 
fure on every female viſitant, ſuffered none to enter without ſatisfy- 
ing his demand. If a gentleman deſired to ſee a priſoner, the cap- 
tive was taken to the outer gate, and his friend was fleeced of a 
Shilling for the favour. The diſpoſal of the beer was left to the 
management of this military mercenary, and he neyer failed te 
charge a half- penny a pot extra to the priſoners, Watſon, who 

retail. d 
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retailed the liquor in ſhort meaſure, gained a profit equal to his 
ſuperior. They. doth connived with the moſt abandoned of the 
deſerters in diſtreſſing, and actually robbing all thoſe who were 
committed there, and who had any thing valuable about them, 
whilſt the poor and friendleſs met the moſt unheard of cruelty, 
Theſe advantages, with the perquiſites ariſing from diſcharges, 
appeals, &c. together with his pay as a ſoldier, render his place 
abundantly too profitable for one of his diſpohtton and character. 
The proviſien for the other days of the week is bread, cheeſe, 
and ſmall beer, to the value of four-pence, whilſt th& other two- 
pence is deducted for bedding, by the governor. | Should the war 
continue, and the inhuman Impreſs A& be enforced, the captain 
will greatly enereaſe his fortune. | N 
I remalned in this military priſon above fix weeks, during whick 
time nothing occurred intereſting enough to be recorded. Several 
attempts were made by the deſerters to effect their eſcape, none of 
them proved ſucceſsful. One day we were taken up to the cap- 
tain's room and muſtered before ſeveral officers, who all declared 
us fit for the ſervice, and wiſhed that his Majefty had ten thou» 
ſand more of ſuch young fellows. We were then examined 
before Dr. Laſt, a phyſician. He dealt in ſhort queſtions, wrote 
his recipes with a running hand, and went through his inſpection 
of each without the leaſt conſideration of the caſes of his patients. 
LI remained in the utmoſt uncertainty reſpecting the time of our 
departure, till Thurſday, the firſt of April, when we were in» 
formed by the turn-key, when we were locked up, that we were 
to embark the next morning for Chatham. The ſame evening an 
impreſſed man was taken out of the Savoy, on a chaxge of having 
committed a highway robbery near Chelſea. He was conducted 
to Newgate, and I heard, was afterwards executed at Tyburn. © 
| Gentle ſleep that night remained deaf to my importunity, re- 
gardleſs of my intreaties. The whole was almoſt ſpent befote I 
could enjoy, the ſoft repoſe ; at length a broken lumber drew on 
the important morning, which was big with the fate of the cap- 
tives. Juſt at three in the morning, the turn-key entered the 
ward with a lighted torch in his hand, and calling over the names 
of ſeveral of the men, he aſſured them tt e/ were fot to go, as 
| tacir friends had either lodged appeals, or procured writs of 
= Habeas 
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Habeas Corpus in their favour, The BY were ordered 'to atiſe 
immediately to prepare for their voyage. 

Fifty tive of us were conducted up to the captain's room, and 
all, but myſelf, were coupled with 'hand-bolts, two and two, 
like ſo many felons. That diſtinction I owed to the humane in- 
ter poſition of the governor's lady, who in vain had endeavoured 
to procure my enlargement; for Juſtice Trulla, who viewed us 


from the window on the preceding evening, through ſome diſ- 


guſt he had entertained at my behaviour when at his office, de- 
clared he was determined I ſhould go, were it only to be chaplaia 
of the regiment. . 

We were eſcorted down to the outſide of the Savoy gate, where 
we found a large party of the foot guards, with their bayonets 
fixed, who ſurrounded us. We were led down to the river ſide, 
and ordered to jump into a naſty lime barge, on the deck of 
which we muſtered another party, armed for a march, compoſed 
of thirty privates and corporals, with two ſerjeants. We were 
uſed with as little ceremony, and leſs humanity on the occaſion, 
as ſlaves in the moſt deſpotic country could experience. About 


day break we paſſed under the middle arch of Blackfriars Bridge, 


which I could ſee through the batches, and ſoon after through 
the great arch of London Bridge, which we did with the greater 
facility, as the tide was but juſt turned. About ſun-riſe a thick 
fog aroſe from the water ; the barge-men were under the neceſ- 
ſity-to drop anchor me Limehouſe, to prevent the danger of 
running foul on other veſſels. By the light of the new-riſen ſun 
we could diſcover our deplorable ſituation, as rendered like ſo 
many millers or bair-dreflers by the lime which had adhered to 
the veſſel. The wind blowed cold, and being full eaſt, rerarded 
our motion. A ſudden tempeſt aroſe, which prompted the ſol - 
diers to deſcend to the hold for ſhelter. 

In about half an hour we proceeded on our freſh water voyage 3 ; 
but ſo flow was the motion of the barge, that it was paſt nine 
when we paſſed Greenwich Hoſpital, I then beheld the dreadful 


depredations of the late fire. One of the wings of the building 


which contained the chapel, was entirely demoliſhed, and much 


time and a large ſum muſt neceſlaiily be ſpent to repair the 
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The tide being run down, and the wind continuing adyerſe, 
we ſtopped about a mile below Woolwich, having juſt paſſed 
the place where the hulks are ſtationed, which contain the con- 
victs who are employed in raiſing ſand from the bed of the river, 


The impreſſed men could now ftand upright, the hatches being 
in part removed, when they beſtowed three cheers on the con- 


victs; the poor wretches returned the compliment. It being 
Good Friday, they did not appear at their labour either on n 
or on ſhore. 

We waited the return of the tide about five hours. The 
weather was ſharp, and the time in that nauſeous contracted 
| barge was tedious, The ſerjeants paid each man fix-pence, and 
we all had a refreſhment of bread and cheeſe, porter and ſmall- 
beer. In this fituation many of the impreſſed men proceeded to 
indecency of behaviour. Several of the ſtouteſt of them wrenched 
off their hand-bolts and caſt them into the river. A general 
mutiny was apprehended ; but the ſoldiers muftering on the deck, 
and through the moderation of the 1 order and tran- 
quility were reſtored. L 

It being high water about four in the n the b 
men weighed their little anchor and ſpread their ſail: But they 
were under the neceſſity of tacking about from one fide to the 
other ſo often, to gather the wind, that we failed at leaſt _—_ 
-times the diſtance of the common line. 

I had a fine view of the different ſhores on the Eſſex and Keir 
ſides of the river. On the banks of the meandering tide, ſeveral 
pleaſant villages aroſe to the ſight, whilſt a variety of flowery 
meadows adorned the margin of the rolling river. The Cantian 
hills adorned the rural ſcene ; the countleſs foreſts, waving to the 
odoriferous gales, decked the fair landſcape z and the delightful 
dales, and enamelled lawns, preſented a proſpect that even ra- 
viſhed the hearts of the captives. f 

We arrived at Graveſend about half paſt ſeven in the morning; 
the guards diſembarked and ſurrounded the ſhore. The two 
ſerjeants repaired to the town, to receive orders from the Mayor 
for the deſtination of the captives for that night, as they judged, 
it too late to hazard a march to Chatham. We waited with 
great impatience their return, and the ſoldiers, benumbed by 
cold, ſeemed ſtill more impatient. In about half an hour, we 

G 2 landed 
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landed amidſt a great concourſe of people. Among the numerous 
ſpectators, two gentlemen appeared who the batge men imſormed 
me were the doctor and his curate. They approached the ſide of 
the ver Juſt as we reached the ſhore ; and though the common 
people in general commiſerated our deplorable ſituation, yet theſe 
- Prieſt+, as they paſſed by on the other ſide, indulged a laugh at be- 
holding our powered appearance, and with a ſneer of fovereign 
contempt, one ſaid, ** Theie are the men who are fit to ſerve, and 
« ſhould go for icke 3 | 
Guarded up the high ſtreet, till we came to the en 
we turned to the leit, when we entered a gate-way, Gentle- 
“ men,“ ſaid the head ſerjeant, I muſt leave you in a com- 
„ mog ious 100M juſt by this place, till I can obtain leave to 
e quarter you for the night.” We ſoon diſcovered the deceit, 
when to our mutual horror, we found aurſelves faſt i in * goal 
0f Graveſend, 
Fifty five forlorn captives were * into n thin. 
„no more in dimenſion than eleven by ten feet, as nearly as 
1 could gueſs. T he door was bolted upon us, and only a ſmall 
. wicket left open, to admit a loaf or a quart pot. Thoſe who had 
money drank plentifully, and being inebriated, a general diſorder 
enſued. No one could fit down; all were obliged to ſtand in 
their native erect poſture. With one conſent they wrenched off 
the remaining hand-bolts, The ſmell of the place was intolerable. 
We were in the ſable gloom of night, denied the uſe of candle. 
The abodes of diſpair, where hope never comes, ſeemed antici- 
pated. With one conſent we ſtrove to relieve ourſelves from the 
horrible pit. The bars of iron were ſuddenly removed, and an 
aperture made to admit freedom. Twenty of the moſt reſolute 
burſted out; but being met by a party of the Shropſhire militia 
-at 'the gate cf the court, were unhappily ſecured, and removed 
to the Guard-houſe. The alarm was given to the town, the in- 
habitants quickly collected themſelves, and whilſt they were 
anxious for our deliverance, they could only deplore our miſery 
without daring to oppoſe our military guardians. 
Thirty- four till remained within the priſon, now ſurrounded 
Aby a band of armed men, for fear in the night, All were now 
{freed from the bolts, and there was u little more room than before, 


We remained in this noxious dungeon all the night; but the - 
place 
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place, with all its concomitant horrors, damped not the ſpirits of 
the ſons of Song, who compoſed to inconſiderable part of the 
diſtrefled aſſembly, The Hibernian, who I before mentioned, be- 
guiled the tedious hours by the harmony of the pag-pipes: a ge- 
neral dance began, and melody and joy ſtrove to diſpel the gloom 
of the melancholy regions. 
Though greatly fatigued by the tedious voyage inthe conteſted 
barge, yet I invited à ſoft lumber in vain. - I tried to 
recline my head againſt the filthy wall, but was ſuddenly ſur- 
- prized by the noiſe of © Fire!“ I thought at firſt, by the general 
joy of my fellow captives, that the fire was on the ſpot 5 but ſoon 
was undeceived by a young man of the militia, who aſſured us 
that the fire was at a diſtance too — NG the * in 
the priſon. * 
The next morning we ou the greateſt ſuſpenſe till ten 
o'clock. The ſerjeant of the guards, who had uſed us fo ill, 
never again made his appearance, The men, we ſet ved as 
centinels, informed us, that a party was parading — the 
ſtreet, ready to conduct us to Chatham Barracks. | 
Between eleven and twelve, being conſigned over to the com- 
manding officer of the Shropſhire militia, we were eſcorted along 
the back of the town, when captain Dt, member of p——t 
for E-—m, in W — r, the fon of the celebrated ſuper- 
ſtitious parſon of H, was pleaſed to make our number even, 
reducing it to fifty-four, by retaining one Davies, a taylor. Tüis 
fellow had been (I was informed) err from 4 gallows, tib 
leſs than three times. | 
One of the ſerjeants of the Shropſhire wilt, A Baleal . 
and who much refembled Major Sturgeon, in Fobte's Mayor of 
Garratt, having given each of the impreſſed men'fix-pence for 
his day's ſubſiſtence, aſſured them, in a military tone, that his 
men had their firelocks loaded with powder and ball; and, that 
if any one attempted to run away, he would certainly run after 
him. He appeared to be a yery mean tiddy-doll of a fellow, 
and the men under his command, had they been diveſted of fire- 
arms and red coats, would not have had much the appearance of 
ſoldiers. 
This 
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« Keep cloſer : What a are you about, you lazy lounging - 
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This Noe! Bluff of a ſerjeant paraded from front to rear, and 


from rear to front, with all the ſupercilious conſeqnence peculiar 


to a-gentleman of his rank. Jack Smith, what are you about, 
“ you 'cohfounded rogue? Iwill make your ſhoulders feel the 
« weight of my cane. Cover your men, William Wilſon !— 
'+ Keep up your firelock, you ſon of a gun Do you not know 
% that you are loaded with powder and ball ?—Harry Hall, keep 
& your eye on your priſoner. Here you, come here, you tall 
<& fellow without hand-bolts, walk here I ſay ! O, I'll have my 
& eye upon you. March !—quick—quicker ſtill Keep on the 
* main road, you raſcal, No, Sir, I am not much afraid of 
ac you, but a little good looking after will do no harm. Behave 
« well, my lads, — be peaceable, and you ſhall have every indul- 
« gence. Halt !—halt in the front!“ 
This was at a public houſe a little way out of Graveſend, 


where we ſtopped to get a little refreſhment. One of the men, 


under a pretence of going into the garden, attempted to make 
his eſcape, but was prevented by a young ſoldier. Our Major 
Sturgeon now caught the wild alarm, and dreaded a revolt of the 


impreſſed men, who he beheld had. wrenched off their hand-bolts. 
The number of his men was ſuperior to ours; but they were 
chiefly compoſed of young lads. This determined the com- 
mander to precipitate our march. The word of command was 
again given in the ſame imperious vulgar ſtile.” “ Keep off the 


© foot-way you = 


on the right! Hold up your pieces 
-? 
&« Do you intend to blow out the brains of the priſoners, you 


cc blockhead ?—Mind !—March !—Quick March!“ 


The day was pleaſant and fine ; but the road was dry and 


duſty. We paſſed through a delightful country, diverſified by 
hills and valleys. Every meadow: and copſe was inviting. The 
winding river afforded a charming proſpect on the left, and the 
verdant landſcape, with trees full of bloſſoms, flowery hills and 
_ delightful enamelled lawne, opened to our ſight on both fides.— 
Before us, we beheld the ancient city of Rocheſter, with its caſtle 


and cathedral. The fragrant foreſts ſpread around their odours 
on the gales. Joy and promiſing plenty ſeemed written on the 


; herbage of the flowery field. The delightful proſpects naturally 


fill the mind with gladneſs, and make the huſbandman look for- 
| ward 
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ward to the golden ſtore of autumn, when the lap of - will 
be filled from the copiouz horn of Ceres, when bleſſings ſhall 
crown the labour of the field, and the falling year! + 


| Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
Almighty, thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wond'rous fair! Thyſelf how wond'rous then 
Unſpeakable, who fit'ſt above theſe heavens, 
To us inviſible or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy lower works ; yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought and power divine ! 
| Mir rox. 


Hail, thou Heaven- born, beſt gift beſtowed on Britons—Hail ! 
ſacred liberty! — Without thee Nature herſelf preſents an univer. 
ſal blank, even in her faireſt form. It is freedom alone makes 
creation glad. This ineftimable bleſſing beſtows a reliſh to every 
enjoyment ; it cauſes the Northern Iſles to become more inviting 
than all the regions of the eaſt, and Solomon, in all his glory, Was 
net arrayed like one of theſe. , © 

The delightful proſpect of the rural ſcene charmed my mind, 
an] fired my imagination as we paſſed by a thick foreſt. One of 
the captives ſeemed to have the ſame ſenſation, for he violently 
ruſhed from the rank, and got into the copſe. I quickly followed 
his example, and got into a thick part, where | might have re- 
mained concealed, had I not imprudently followed the direction 
of my. companion, wao left the wood, As he ran acrols a field, 
a young ſoldier, known as an excellent markſman, fired.at him, 
and Jodged a ball in the upper part of his groin. He fell, and 
was ſuddenly ſurrounded, carried back to the road, where he was 
put into a.cart which was ſtopped for that purpoſe, and fo con- 
veyed to the original place of his deſtination. I found it quite 
impracticable to get clear, and therefore to prevent worle conſe- 
quences, privily returned to the party, which by this time, was 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, 

+ The buffoon of a ſerjeant now, with a drawn ſword, ran from 
front to rear, bellowing out menaces to the captives, ſwearing he 
would kill every ſou! of them ſhould they again attempt to halt 
on the road. He otherwiſe acted with great imprudence, as a 

{mall 
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ſmall ineitement on the minds of the impreſſed men might have 
proved fatal. A little more mild uſuage would better have be- 
come the man and the ſoldier, and rendered the march eaſier to 
him, his men and the priſoners. 

We arrived at Stroud, and paſſed through that long ſtraggling 
town without ſtopping, or taking the leaſt refreſnment. We 
ſoon reached the city of Rocheſter, an antique looking place. 
The agitation of my mind was too violent for me to make deli- 
berate obſervations en the towns through which we paſſed. With 
as much propriety might it have been expected that one of the 
| flaves, drawn at the triumphant chariot of a Roman conqueror, 
could have been capable of giving an accurate deſcription of the 
ſeveral ſtreets through which he was dragged, in the capitol, as 
for me ta deſcribe Stroud, Rocheſter and Chatham, thus ſur» 
rounded. by the Shropſhire militia. 

In Rocheſter a general murmur aroſe amongſt us. The ſun 
was hot upon us, and the duſt almoſt choaked us; yet the com- 
mander would not ſuffer any of us to ſtop in order to drink a cup 
of water. One man attempting to go out of the rank to get 
ſnuff at a ſhop, was knocked down ; but when he recovered, in 
return he puſhed the ſerjeant headlong into} quag-mire, where 
be remained ſome. time, without being able to get out, to the no 
ſmall diverſion of the people of the city, as well as to us who were 
paſſing through it. 

Beſmeared with mire, the tiddy-doll fellow at length nk, and 
looked like captain Bobbadil when beaten, or Sir John Falſtaff 
when robbed. But the mirey clay could not cool his ferocity, 
He repeated his elegant vociferation. We pafled on, guarded by 
this fellow and his men, who ſeemed but the ſhadows of ſoldiers. 
He poſſeſſed no more of the milk of human kindneſs in his calous 
breaſt, than real magnanimity in his mind. Surely it was the i 
province of ſuch a man to treat ſuch unfortunate fellows with leſs 2 
ſeveruy. That harſh aſcetical rigidity is incompatible with the cha» | 
racter of a real ſoldier and a gentleman, and never appears ſo pre- 
dominant as in little minds, which are totally. diveſted of eyery 
principle that gives a motion to the tender feelings, which are the 


. Cloſe attendants of true valour, and that courage which is ſo con- 
ſpicuous in Britons, 


We 
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We ſoon arrived at the barracks of Chatham, and were drawn 
up on the parade. A great cencourſe of people attended, 
drawn by curioſity to behold the impreſſed men. The captain 
of the Garriſon, and another officer inſpected us: We were then 
eſcorted to the Old Guard-houſe, as the Priſon is called, and 
parted into ten different rooms. To that marked No. 7; up one 
pair of ſtairs, it was my lot to be conducted, in company with 
eleven of the men. This military priſon was not ſtrong, but 4 
band of armed men attended in the Guard-room, and one man, 
with a bayonet in his hand, was ſet over us in the room, to 
watch our motions. Captain L———, a rank Hibernian in his 
accent, came up, and aſſured us we ſhould we ſoon be treated ay 
ſoldiers, and have all the freedom of walking in the Barracks. 
He ordered the ſerjeant of the guard to provide for each room 
what veſſels, &c. ſhould be neceſſary to our accomodation, as men 
in our circumſtances. g 

The day following, being Eaſter Sunday, we collected our 
little mites to procure a decent dinner. We entruſted a centine 
with about five ſhillings to go to market, but he never returned 
and ſo our feſtival was turned almoſt into a day of faſting. In 
vain we remonſtrated to the commanding officet, for he was deaf 
to what could be urged by priſoners. EYE +l. 

Iconfoled myſelf that day by writing a ſhort detail of my ſuffer- 
ings, from the day I was dragged away from my dear Eliza, to 
that hour, and a perſon happening to be in the garriſon, on a viſit 
to a friend in the like ſituation, { prevailed on him to carry my 
packet to the printer of one of the Daily Papers; the effects of 
that epiſtie will aftecwards appear to the Reader. 0 

It happened at that time, that colonel .d was in the Barracks, 
I was told he poſſeſſed much humanity. This, indeed, on that 
day, was conſpicuouſly diſplayed, to the unſpeakable joy of an 
aged father, that had followed his captive ſon, who, on the earneſt 
ſolicitation of the venerable old man, was relieved from the worſt . 
of bondage. This happy ſpecimen of good nature prompted mg 
to ſubmit my caſe to the worthy commander. I drew up my 
ſtory in language as pathetic as I could, and which I concluded 
with dhe addition of the following lines: 1 


H 1 An 


| | | * 


Ab * . addreſſed to Colonel wat Ke. 


75 „, O 4 bo, the captive prays, 
Deerkil, midft horrors, thus 10 ſpend his days, 
In Chatham's gloomy military cell ; 

Nor fighs, nor language can his ſorrows tell. 

Haple/s his fate, thus friendleſs Anker. 
And from. bis fair ELI zA fiercly torn /! 

Torn from the cheerer of his youthful years“ 
Di/pel his woes ! O diſſipate his fears! _ 


Why reigns the flern, imperious ore of War 
O may he yield anon his ebon car 


| | No more may Briton's ſons oppoſe their fires, 
But join, and*gainft the foe unite their fires, 
May warring Angels guard the ſea-girt iſle, 
Bid Olive-wwanded peace, returning {mile ; 
Recal the wand rer from a diſtant lang, 

With glory in her hows, at Heam n, command; 
Bid Foy ſpread em ry undulating ſail, 

Aud waving Liberty ſhall ſtill prevail. . 


Ab ! Heav*n-born | peace / why thus maps Jo — 


O thus propitious prove, prophetic muſe t=— 
Nor, T—4, now thy gentle aid refuſe. 
Thou form'd by Heaw'n, as generous as brave, 
Bid hope ariſe—and the ſad captive ſave.— 
Forbid him from his dear ELIZA roam; 
To path the virgin ſend the lower home ;— 
T-——& alone ſhall dwell upon his tongue, 
Fo count the bleſſings all to him belong: 
7. alone all all our ſong perwade;— 
To him freſb honours ra iſe—that nc er. ſhall fade, 
_ Oh zy thy fiat cauſe the youth be freed— 
The captive for thy praiſe, the fates decreed, _ 
. Bid freedom light again the genial flame ; 
"Oh lber and Re are the ſame. 
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Ah ! Muft the Grecian and the Roman muſe, 

No more attend, and all their aid refuſe ? 

Ah ! muſt I trace the Trans-atlantic ſhore, 

To view Britannia's biſsful plains—no more !  - 
Ob! Ti=—d, muſt ] leave the flowyry hill ;— 

For deathful weapons, lay afide the quill ? 

Muft Homer's, Virgil's, and great Milton's fire, 

So late my boſom T1 alas expire ? . 

Mix d in the common het'rogeneous throng, | = 
Mingled the crimſon'd warriors among, 

The rolling thunders midſt yon diſt ant clime, 

Will grate my accents, and make harſh my rbyme; 

Aud gun, oppos d ta gun, and ſhield to ſpield, 

Drown harmony amidſt the war-like field 


Say to the captive, — « Now be free,” , 
And fame ſhall raiſe a monument to thee : 
The Bards of Britain. ſball record thy name, 
And write thine honours on the page of fame. 


The letter with the above lines I had conveyed to the Colonel. 
But he did not think proper to return the leaſt anſwer ; but, the 
next morning went to London, having poſtponed” his 
review of the imprefled men, till the ſeventeenth day of 
April, PE 

I will not ſo much intrude on the patience of my readers, as * pp 
relate every little incident that occurred in the interim; ſuffice to 
mention a few of the molt ſtriking and entertaming. 

On Wedneſday the ſeventh of April, all the captives wers 
ordered to prepare for an examination by the Doctor of the Gar- 

8 We were all conducted from the ſeveral wards, and muſ- 
t red on the parade. About twenty at a time were taken into 
the Doctor's inſpection room. It came to my turn to attend in 
company with nineteen others, We were commanded to ſtrip in 
an inſtant, which when we had done, we appeared like a new 

created race of Adamites. 

We were ſeyerally inveſtigated by the dunce of a Date, who 
was inferior in judgement to the meaneſt empiric in Britain, if we 
might decide on his abilities by his obſervations of the imprelied 
men. deveral of the moſt inſane he approved, and others who 
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were ſound and athletic, he rejected, and ſet down in the lift of the 
Hoſpital, The number of the laſt was but ſmall. It was 
thrown out by ſome of the ſoldiers, that this ſon of Hippocrates wag 
eaſily tampcred with. The application of the duft of Peru, 
Ophir, or Mexico, was an irreſiſtible charm. One of the circum- 
ciſion, a ſon of Iſrael, a ſtout young fellow, of a character the 
moſt infamous, by the interpoſition of his friends, was diſcharged, 
our ſkilful Doctor having pronounced him ynfit for his majeſty's 
ſervice. 

All the reſt, who had no friends, were paſſed as ſerviceable · 
Jndiſcriminately, the half blind, the dumb, the lame, the halt, the 
tall, the ſhort, the young, the old, the natives and the foreigners, 
the black, the white, the crooked, the ſtraight, and ſo on to the 
end of the chapter of variations, were all deemed fit to bear arm: 

and capable of facing the enemies of their country. * 

We were immediately ſurrounded by the guards, and eſcorted 
out of the garriſon to the top of the hill near Brompton. I was 
apprehenſive, that we were going to embark on board one of 
the tranſports on the river Medway; but a ſerjeant ſoon unde- 

cieved me, by ſaying “ you are only going to be waſhed in the 
river, like fo many ſheep, and to have new "_ — and 
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trowſers. 2 
We marched above a mile along the fide of the river, at laſt 
A arriving at a bathing-houſe near Gillingham-fort, we were ordered 
to undreſs and plunge into the water. Each man, on his return 
„ = from the river, was charged to leave his old attire on the ſhore, 


J and repair to- the bathing-houſe, where Capt. L-—— and ſeveral 
= © ether officers attended. 
- Eaeh, on his approach to that place, had a coarſe check ſhirt 
+» en him, apair of trowſers, ſhoes, and a ſhort jacket. We were 
ſtantiy dreſſed in our new uniforms, and appeared like a new 
ſet of beings, who had ſprang from the flood. The impreſſed men, 
who lately appeared in all the colours of the rainbow, now were 
clad" in ſcarlet. The ſight was new and ftriking, and filled me 
with the utmoſt horror. 
The captain, on our return te the Barracks, behaved with much 


aſperity. We were treated like military flaves. We were ordered 
to diſpoſe of our ag; to leveral Jews, * attended for the 


7 


purpoſe of purchaſing them. One of the wives of the impreſſed 
men, who was preſent, concealed my waiſtcoat, breeches and 
ſkirt, and afterwards conveyed them to me in the Barracks ;-—but 
my ſable garment, alas ! was ſold for nought—-for I never received 
a price for it, 


Garriſon, like a painted Jezabel, laughed us to ſcorn ; and diſco- 
vered ſo much impudence and effrontery, that, I verily believe, ſhe 
was age of fitting on the Black Ram of Berkſhire, without 
bluſhing.* 


o'clock, when it was broad day light, one of the impreſſed men, 


awaked me and my bedfellow. Whilſt we were getting up to 
opened 
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* Inthe manor of Eafl-Enborne, in the county of Berks, the 8 
of a cuſtomary tenant is ſuffered to enjoy her huſband's eſtate, till ſhe 


ſtored, it ſhe will ſubmit to come to court, where the Lord of the Ma- 
nor preſides, riding backwards on a black Ram, with his tail in her 
hand, repeating the following words, as taught by the Steward, which 


Here I am, 

Riding on a black Ram, 

Like a whore as I am; 

And for my Crincum Crancum, 
Have le my Bincum Bancum:: 
For my Fail's Game, 


' Have done this wordly ſhame— 
_ Therefore to-day 
J pray, 
Gord Mr. Steward, let me have my land again, 
. opened 
# as 7 * 
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The nominal wife of the captain, looking out a window in the 


On the morning of Sunday, the 11th of April, ſo early as four 


having occaſion to be up, obſerved that the centinel had withdrawn 
from our room; he appriſed ſeveral of his companions, who inſtantly 


prepare for a retreat from that horrible pit, our young adventurer , 


commits inconſtancy, by either marrying another, or being guilty of 
criminal converſation with any man: Yet ſhe may have her land re- 


are here tranſeribed from one of the politeſt authors in our language, | 
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opened the door, which was but on the latch, and returned with 
the report, that the centinel ſnored in the paſſage, in concert with 
his trull on the floor. By this time the three companions of the 
young man were ready. He ventured a ſecond time to the door, 
and ſecing the coaſt clear, beckoned to his owe who all inſtantly. 
withdrew. | 

The young man, my bedfellow, was rather backend in putting 
on his cloaths, and as he had behaved with much civility, I did 
not like to go without him. Juſt as we were about to withdraw, 
the centinel awaked, and the queſtion Who comes there” was 
reverberated through the priſon, The edge of my reſolution was 
inftantly blunted; I retired and undreſſed with the utmoſt diſpatch 
The centinel came in, and ſaw that the number of his charge was 
incomplete. He alarmed the guards below, who had all indu}ged 
à ſoft repoſe. A gun was inſtantly fired, and the whole garriſon 
was up in arms. Mean while, the four adventurous young f. llows, 
who were all hearty hale Hibernians, effected an eſcape, and were 
heard of no more, 

When the morning had advanced, the captain came up to us, to 
enquire into the matter. He ordered the centinel to be put under 
an arreft, and threatened to chain us down to the floor. Arrah ! 
* my ſalvation,” ſaid the captain *have we ſtil] got the fellow you 
call the parfon ?—On my conſcience he ſhall preach to-day on 
the parade! Ah! burn me, but this morning has afforded me 
san excellent theme for you, my lad; and if you cont preach to 
&* my mind blood and thunder] will cut you to pound pieces!“ 

We were taken out to the parade, about four in the afternoon, 
| guarded by a number of the additionals. A table was placed in 
the centre, and | was ordered to preach to a very numerous aſſem- 
bly ; for the ſoldiers having apprized the people of Rocheſter, 
Chatham, and the ſurrounding villages, the garriſon was filled, 

and I verily believe, including the guards, in preſſed men, and 
ten ets, there were not fewer than five thouſand people. 

I had caſt off my ſcarlet jacket, and check ſhirt. My black 
waiſtcoat, which I {till retained, and the white ſhirt, which wag 
clean, made my appearance a little uncouth. One oblerved, that 
I looked like a biſhop in lawn ſleeves, I knew it was in vain for 
me to attempt an excuſe from a tafk ſo diſagreeable ; I therefore 
recollected iny ſcattered W and picceeded to fulfil the de- 

fire 
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fire of the ſpectators. I mounted the table, which ſerved for a 
pulpit, whilſt the ſky was my ſounding board. A ſerjeant of 
the garriſon officiated as clerk, and ſet to'n-uſic the following 
lines, which, that morning, I had haſtily compoſed, and which 
I hope the reader will not too ſeverely eriticiſe. it 


Britannia, are thy ſons till free, 
Mpilſi thus we view their chains? 
The Nations round muſt all agree, 
No longer FREEDOM reigns. 


Long as the Ocean, circling round, 
Did all thy borgers lave, | 
IV ith FREEDOM) lo, no fon was found, 
Could nat diſdain a ſlave. ; * 


Since, LiBERTY, thy ſacred name 
Revered is no more 

2e fullew faft thy genial flame, 
On the Atlantic ſhore. 


By thee, O LinerTyY, are crown'd | 
The Muſes, and their traum 


Wiere're thy faire/t form is found, 
Let joy and genius reign. 


Theſe ſtanzas were ſung with much apparent devotion by the 
Congregation. After a ſhort extempore prayer, [ proceeded to the 
ſermon from the following text. And ſuddenly there was 4 great 
Earthquake, ſo that the Foundations of the, Priſon were baten; And 
immediately all the Don's were opened, and every. one's bande were 
looſed. And the Keeper of the Priſon awaking out of bis ſleep, and 
feeing the Priſon Doors open, he drew out bis Sword, and would have 
killed himſelf, ſuppoſing that the priſoners had been fle l. Ads, xv i. 26, 27, 

It would be foreign to the purpoſe of this hiſtory to preſent the 
whole of the ſermon, which having been but ſlightly ſtudied, would 
reflect no great credit to the temporary preacher, nor much in- 
ſtruction or amuſement to the reader. The following apoſtrophe, 
which was introduced towards the cloſe, will ſerve as a ſpecimen. 


« The 
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« The pain I feel on the occaſion, is not to be expreſſed by 
the moſt apt language. This morning I ſtood on the dread 
boundary of freedom. Liberty erected her banner, and bade me 
come to her gentle embraces, The ſacred path was open to my 
view—but it ſuddenly diſappeared. Curſe on my irreſolution ! 
Let the day, as it revolves on the kalendar, be obſerved as a day 
of lamentation, mourning, and woe ! Where then was all my 
love to her whoſe dear idea raiſes a ſenſation in my boſom un- 
utterable ! Had I but poſſeſſed half the courage of my Hibernian 
late fellow unfortunates, I might have devoted this ſacred day to 
praife, and joy unſpeakable, Where was my reflection, on that 
eee moment, when redemption was nigh, and when free- 
dom ſpread all her enticing charms to my view? Where! O0 
where! was the tablet of my memory? Was it quite eraſed ? 
id it ſuffer a total obliteration? Were the horrors of the Savoy 
dungeon all forgot? Was the remembrance of the lime-barge, 
and the execrable pit of Graveſend, blotted from the volume of 
my brain? Did I let flip the memory of the ſad proceſſion to thi, 
place, and the hardſhips of its gloomy priſon ? —Wretched man 
that I am! Who ſhall free me from this bondage ? I have ſhot 
the gulf, and launched into the ocean of woe] Far removed from 
the bliſsful ſhote of peace, and'j joy, perhaps for ever! * 
We ſubſiſted, at firſt, on the uſual money, viz. ſix- pence per 
dem; but on the 17th of April, a new mode was adopted by the 
captain. A quantity of beef and mutton, with the bread of the 
* garriſon, was ſerved in every ward. This was what he called a 
meſs, and laſted for a whole week. No ſmall emolument aroſe 
to the purveyor by this manœuvre; and to ſay the truth from 
the C gn, down to the Corporal, they were a ſet of military 
mercenary ſh- rs. It happened that a violent ſickneſs pre- 
vailed then in the rooms where. we were confined, ſeveral died 
through the extreme inhumanity of the r, among whom was 
the poor fellow who received a ball in bis thigh, as we were eſ⸗ 
corted to Chatham. 

Others were ſeized with a kind of inſanity, Two fellows mu- 
tually agreed to maim each other, by cutting off their thumbs 
another cut his ankle in a terrible manner ; all of theſe were to- 
_ Incapacitated for ſervice. They were dragged away to ano- 
| | ther, 
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ther guard-houle, put · in irons; and after remaining in that ſituation 
for ſeveral months, were ſent abroad by way of puniſhment for 
their unnatural raſhneſls. Many who had recourſe to ſimilar 


methods, prior to their being brought to this place (who arrived 
the 18th) were diſcharged, on their examination, by che learned 


doctor. : | 

I remained in this ſituation till the 11th day of June, during 
which time nothing very material happened worth being recorded, 
except the eſcape of 2 of my fellow unfortunates. As the incidents 
attending theſe adventures are curious, I ſhall lay both the ſto- 
ries before my readers, but with ſuch brevity as not to interrupt 
my own, . | | 

On Sunday the ninth of May, one of the impreſſed men, ſaid to 
be a capital maſter butcher in London, but in an unguarded mo- 
ment became liable to the coercion of the late Act of Parliament, 
being a perſon of property, he ſoon gained an aſcendency over the - 
ſoldiers of the guard. He prevailed on a ſerjeant to ſuffer him 
to walk, under a guard, to Brompton, a village near the Barracks. 
He treated his military guides wlth plenty of ale, and even the fer 
jeant, who alſo attended him for the ſake of drink, became a litile 
eff his guard. He pretended, that he waited for a friend, whom he 
ſaid had appointed to meet him. | 
They ſtaid ſeveral hours; at laſt the ſoldiers, deſpairing of the 
arrival of the butcher's friend, propoſed to return with their 
charge. Our hero expreſſed a deſire to view the river, by the ſide 
of the dock-yard, promiſing a freſh treat of victuals and ale, in 
conſequence of ſuch indulgence. | | 

The centinels, attending the butcher to the fide of the Medway, 
he deſired leave to fit down on its flowery banks, to view the 
pleaſant proſpect which the landſcape afforded ; and being a mari 
of ſome ſpeculation, repeated ſeveral ſtories, which made the time 
the leſs tedious to the ſoldiers. The laſt of which tales was as 
follows, which it is needfull for me to account to my readers, 
by ſaying that I received a letter from our heroic butcher, which 
contained the above particulars, and the ſtory, which he dif- 
patched to Chatham, by the poſt, ſoon after his ſafe return to 
London, {7 | 


56 qi . es in E 128 


The oy 0 Alexander Jones. 


- 


«< Alena was a natiye of North Wales, a ſerjeant in the 
* 14th-regiment of foot, and taken by the Provincials of America, 
e ſoon after the battle of Bunker's Hill, He was lodged in a 
e ftrong garriſn ; and in the apartment where he Jay, were 
thirty ſix priſoners, who had deen taken in various miles 
„thut ſummer. | 
«©, The guard was fo ſtrong, dat N had GA deſpaired of 
& regaining his liberty. Long he had watched an opportunity of 
« elluding the vigilance of his guards in vain. He uſed to dedi- 
c cate. the day to ſleep, and the d hours of night to 
« 'wa'chſulneſs. 
One night, juſt as the clock ſtruck e he obſerved ona 
«of the centinels rather inebriated, and apparently remiſs in his 
« duty. Jones now felt an ardent deſire in his breaſt of 
e being delivered from captivity. He ran to the fire-place, aud 
% wreuched a bar from the chimney, by which he cpened the 
« door of the apartment, forcing the bolts. 
Our herc, entering the guard- room, obſerved the ſerjeant, 
corporal, and the reſt of the men, one young fellow une. 
cc faſt afleep on the floor | 
„ Wto comes there“ Poviexalbineed tne wakefu) Amel A 
4 friend replied our adventurer, in. a low tone. The young 
« man, wno well knew Jones, aſſured him he had nothing to 
© fear ; adding Long have 1 beheld your diftreſs—long have I 
« deplored your ca'e—long have I wiſhed the Britiſh priſoners 
« a fait chance to obtain their liberty, and be relieved from the 
<« intolerable yoke laid on their necks, by tyrants, the moſt arbi- 
4 trary that ever diſgraced human nature,” | 
„ Gladneſs/ now beamed in the eyes of our captive, whey in 
cc the ſofteſt trains, thus addreſſed the ſold ier. 
Countryman, Bi iton Fellow - ſubject, for a ſeries of 9 
« you have ſeemed tio deplore my affliction, and often heard my 
00 lamentations in this preſon. I mourned not ſo much for my 
« ſelf as for my forlorn family in England, from whom I parted, 
« to ſerve my king and country,—Liberty will ever be precious to. 
40 Britons z—and ſhould you now take that life, within your 
: 66 power, 


* 
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6 power, you will ſee her facred. name engraved! on my 
6. heart. 

I too” —ſaid the centinel am charged by the mention 
& of the hallowed name of Liberty.—you have nothing to be 
« afraid of. Unerring Providence now preſents the faireſt oppor- 
& tunity of Freedom regained,” _ f 

* Come” ſaid our advenurer * let us purſue the delightful 
goddeſs, and bend our ſteps towards the ſhore, where my country- 
men ſtill reign. I have money enough in my pocket to defray che 
expences of the journey, and to anſwer every neceſſary purpoſe,” 

The centinel, without heſitation, left his poſt, dreſſed Jones 
in the great coat of the ſerjeant, and the hat and other accoutre- 
ments of one of the guard, ho remained in ihe poſture juſt 
deſcribed, Thus equipped, they paſſed the firſt centry, by giv- 
ing the proper parole, and before day-break, got out of the gatri- 
ſon's fire. 

* About the time of ſun- riſe, they approached the banks of the 
river, much wider than the Medway before us, My friend” 
ſaid the centinel “ we are now near the road that leads to my 
father's houſe. I can juſt deſery its battlement riſing above the 
top of vonder hill, within the covert of the Britiſh cannon. Amidſt 
the greateſt diſaffection of the Provincials, my aged father has kept 
his loyalty. Under his hoſpitable roof we ſhall be perfectly 
ſecure from the purſuit of the garriſon we have juſt forſaken, 

„Jones, who I call our adventurer, bad been uſed to ſwim , 
nor could the rapidity of the water deter him from getting across 
to the oppoſite ſhore, in order to return with a boat, to carry the 
centinel, who durſt not go out of his depth. He had left his 
clothes and caſh to the care of his kind conductor, till he returned 
with the canoe. He had juſt time to dreſs himſelf, when the 
guards trom the garriſon, having caught the alarm, arrived at the 
ſide of the river. Seeing the American guard advance, they both 
ruſhed into the boat, and notwithſtanding the fire of the ſoldiers, 
they got ſafe to the oppoſite ſhore, went to the houſe of the 
centinel's father, were kindly entertained, and now are both 
officers in the ſervice of his majeſty in America.” 

The butcher, finiſhing his ſtory to the young ſoldiers, who 
conducted him from the Barracks of Chatham, drew a bag from 
his pocket, which contained about eighty guineas © would to 


2 | heaven“ 
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heaven” exclaimed he © I were under the care of ſuch . centinel 
as the young American.” He read their anſwer in their 
eyes, which ſparkled at the fight of the duſt of Ophir. ec Behold 
vonder [{land in the river,” continued the butcher there ſhould 
I be ſafe and happy.“ He waited not for an anſwer, but ſtraight 
ſcattered about his caſh, which the young centinels eagerly ran to 
gather, mean while our captive ruſhed into the river, ſwam overs. 


and effectually got out of their reach. 


On the evening of the ſame day, one of the captives eſcapeds 


from the room where I lodged, in a woman's apparel ; which is 
the ſecond adventure I promiſed te lay before my readers, 


The Captive Coachman ; 


Or the ſtory of George Eaton, who made his eſcape from the Ole 


Guard, in Chatham Barracks, in the Dreſs of his Girl. 


| Gevige | had lately been the coachman of a nobleman high in 
office, in Weſtminſter, and contracted the low habit of tip ling 


and gambling in public houſes. He was never happy but when 
in the company of gypſies or vagrants. His maſter was fond of 
him, and had long winked at many offences. His lordſhip ſeldom 
ever ſaw a company of ſtrollers in the country, without exclaiming 
„Do you know George Eaton?“ „Know him! Heaven 
bleſs your honour,” ſome of them would fay, well do we know 
George ; he is as honeſt a gentleman as ever tipped off a 


tankard.“ 
George became enamoured of a fine young laſs of the gypſey tribe, 


and ſpent ſo much time in her company, as to neglect his maſter's 
buſineſs, He was ſuſpended from his office, and ſoon became the 


prey of the Middleſex conſtables, who impreſſed him. He came 
from the Savoy when I came, and was conſtantly one of my com- 
panions in the Guard at Chatham. He afſumed the appellation 
of Lord N——, and by that title his lordſhip ſhall be held forth in 
the following ſhort, authentic Rory. 

Soon after the arrival of Lord N, at the barracks, he was 
vilited by his girl. One day the captain ef the garriſon, being in 
the ward, aſked who the young woman was ? She is the lady of 


lord N ſaid 12 The lady of lord N! Who is lord 
N 


* 
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N?“ I told him that George Eaton was commonly called ſo. 
„] beg your lordſhip's pardon” exclaimed the captain, addreſſing 
himfelf to George. Your lady bas my free conſent to remain 
with your lordſhip during your ſtay in this country ; and when 
you embark, you | (hall have __ to take her along with 1 to 
Minorca.“ 

Lord N, ſoon after the anvivial of his lady, formed a plans 
the execution of which would reſtore t.im to liberty. The lady 
had brought from London a double ſuit of apparel. Theix faces 
were much alike as to colour. He propoſed dreſſing himſelf in her 
clothes, but was long prevented from it by the watchful centinelss 
who, as 1 before Wel perpetually. guarded us in the 


room. 
His Lordſhip e the ſcheme to me, and confidently 


required my advice, I ſoon cud his difficulty, by perſuas 


ding him to erect a ſcreen aroynd his bed, which was in a re- 
clule corner of the room. This he did by faſtening a cord to 
the cieling, to which he fixed a blanket, in the manner of the ſtrol- 
ling players in -a country barn. This was done ſeveral nights 
previous to the grand operation of his plan. 
Ihe better to carry on the ſcheme, the young lady pretended 

an indiſpoſition. Towards the evening of the day above men- 
tioned, the tied a handkerchief over part of her black, but comely 
face, and frequently went down, in order to impreſs an idea of her 
illneſs on the minds of the guards, and to make her lord, when he 
ſhould appear in the ſame dreſs, the leſs ſuſpeted. 

Lord N—, with his lady withdrew behind the curtain, to 
prepare for the coming act, about ſeven in the evening, juſt as the 
guard was relieved, and when a young raw Welch Jad was ſet 
over us as a centinal: 

I found his Lordſhip had communicated his ſcheme to feveral 
0: hers of the captives, who all impatiently waited for the impor- 
tant event. Some were perpetually peeping into the new formed 
tiring-100m, to behold what progreſs his Lordſhip had made. [ 
too indulged a peep behind the curtain, and could diſcover, that 
Lord N——— vas dreſſed in a ſpotted linen gown, a ſcarlet pet- 


ticoat, a ſuperb bigh head dreſs, and a napkin tied over the 
lower 
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lower my of bis face to hide his beard, and his maſeulins 
teatures. The lady fat at the foot of his bed, looking through 
the blanket, waiting for the ſhadows of the evening. | 
The Lord of day, now ſet beneath the horizon, and ſcarcely 
tinged the ſummit of the Cantian hills, with his departing rays, 
when Lord N ſtalked forth from behind the curtain, in 
the new attire... So nicely was the whole manœuvre managed, 
that all the priioners who were not apprized of the affair, ſuppoſed 
bim a teal woman. The centinel had not the leaſt ſuſpicion, 
when I deſired him to call up one of the guard to n us a pail of 
ei tber 
The ſable ſhades began to read their wings over the room, 
when his lordſhip in his new habiliments, approached to the 
door. His appearance to me was truly groteſque, for his de port - 
ment was but aukward. In his high-heeled ſhoes he walked, 
and could ſcarcely ſupport his uneaſy ſteps over the floor. His e 
ſhip's friends, his lady—and fate herſelf, ſtood trembling at the 
dread event. He marched cautiouſly. Several times he looked 
round, and diſcovered horror and perturbation in his looks, I 
never {ſaw any form more reſemble one of the witches in Macbeth. 
He put me in mind of that * y horrible deſcription of the old 


dag; by Otway. 


In a cloſe lane, as I purſued iy journey, — 
I met a wither'd hag, with age grown double, 
Picking dry flicks, and mumbling to herſelf. 
Her eyes, with ſcalding rheum, was gall'd and red; 
' Cold palſy ſhook her head; her hands feem' 1 w:ther'd ; 
And on her crooked ſhoulders, had ſhe hung 
The tatter d remnant of an old firip*d hanging, 
Which ſerv'd to keep her carcaſs from the cold: 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all &er coarſely patch'd 
With different colour d rags ; ſome rea, ſome yellow ; —— 
And ſeem d to ſpeak variety of wretchedneſs. 


Juſt as bis Lordſhip gained the door, it was opened by the ſer- 
Jeant, to whom one of the men delivered the pail for the water, 
| ſaying» 
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ſaying, «& The woman Wants to go out to market,” His Lord- 
ſhip waving a tin pot in his hand, which juſt peeped from under 
his cloak, paſled the ſerjeant unſuſpected, and almoſt unobſerved- 
Poor Lady N all the while remained behind the ſcene; in 
the utmoſt agitation, till ſhe thought her lord had quite paſſed al} 
the guards, Several of her friends in the ſecret, now adviſed her 
to prepare for her departure from the barracks, in order to meet 
her beloved at the place appointed. She did , by packing up 
the cloaths of his Lordſhip, and other things, and in leſs than an 


hour, ſhe knocked at the door, deſiring to be admitted down: 


« [ do not think you will be allowed to go out again to night,” 


ſaid the young centinel, who ſuppoſed ſhe had been out before, and 


* 


returned. The corporal came up, and in great anger, reprimanded 
the centinel for ſuffering ſuch noiſe in the ward. Lady N 
begged his pardon, but as ſhe wanted to leave the bundle, under 
her arm, at the Canteens, (the ſuttling houſe of the garriſon) the 
hoped ſhe would be once more indulged to go out. The corporal 
with much ado, ſuffered her to depart, ſwearing ſhe ſhould not 
return that night, without a peremptory order from the captain- 
The matter remained | undiſcovered, till the guard was again 
relieved, which was at q o'clock, when the ſerjcant and corpotal 
attended, to introduce the freſh centinel. Count your priſon- 
ers”—ſaid the ſerjean.—. The young fellow reported fifteen. 
« Oh you blockhead—look behind the curtain yonder ;—there 
is my Lord N in bed with his lady,“ The young fellow aps 
proached the corner, and looking through the blanket, cried out, 
There is nobody here!” The ſemjeant and corporal ran up}, 
removed the ſcenery, and ſtood as much” amazed, as young Phiipot 
the citizen, when he won bes his father,” on the man of che 
table. * 12 , 
The ſerjeant looked over his Ii, and fain would have 
perſuaded his eyes, that they read ſixteen. He rubbed his eyes, 
looked round, and read alternately, He ſwore he would ſhoot 
the late centinel, who ſaid, 1 Will take my bible-oath, that 
no one has withdrawn ſince I came un duty, except the wo- 
man, who went down twice.“ „ Who opened the door?” 
cried the vociferous ſerjeant, © You did yourſelf.” retorted the 
fellow, and the corporal opened It the ſeccnd time” 


« (0) 
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« 0 the .I un me,” cried the Hibernian corporal, 
ee but I am ſure and certain ſhe was a woman, for ſhe ſcold- 
* ed me like a fury below ſtairs. But your own dear ſelf let 
& her out the firſt time—and by my ſalvation I believe that 
43 your woman was a man. 

They reported this tranſaction to the captain, who inſtantly 
repaired with a freſh guard to our ward; he ſearched every 
corner, and looked under every bed. He at Mr a halbert to be 
poked up the chimney, and firing a gun up the funnel, exclaimed 
« O the world for you, but if you are got up to the houſe top, I 
will blow your Lordpſhip t!“ 

The poor centinel was whipt the next day, moſt unmercifully, on 
| the parade; and the ſerjeant would have been broke, and puniſhed, 
had I not drawn up a true ſtate of the caſe, which being laid be- 
fos the court mactial, induced the officers to acquit him of the 
charge; 

Friday, the eleventh.of June, proved the important day for the 
impreſſed men, and the deſerters, who were all to embark on board 
various veſſels on the Medway. We aroſe at five o'clock, and 
drefled all the mutton which was laid in for that week. A great 
number of the additional recruits were alſo deſigned to attend us 
on our voyage. They furrounded the priſon, in order to eſcort 
us to the water ſide, Gn drums beating, and fifes playing to war- 
like muſic. 

We were conducted o the top of the ſteps which lead down in 
in a ſwift deſcent to the fide of the Medway, when one Denee, 
an impreſſed man, demanded a guinea of Captain L——, as be- 
ing due for having procured him a fine puppy from Berkſhire, du- 
ring his captivity. Often he had dunned the brave captain for 
the money, and as often he had been put off by bare promiſes. 
The wife of the poor fellow, who had brought up the puppy, at- 
tended her huſband to the ſide of the river, entreating with teams 
the payment of the guinea, Ihe commander was deaf to their 
cries, which were in ſome meaſure drowned by the thunder of the 
drums, and the ear-piercing fifes. The poor fellow diſcontinued 


his march, and reiterated, J pe your honour will remember 
| | cc the 
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< the puppy.”—** What, Sir ?”—< The guinea, your honour !” 
Two ſerjeants—ſlaves of authority—at the nod of the captain, 


proceeded to drag poor Denee down the ſteps ; but proving too 


powerful for them both, he tumbled them head - long dobyn about 
fifty ſteps. They fell, and with them were precipitated to the 
bottom, ſoldiers, drummers, muſicians, and the captain 
himſelf. The ſcene to me, who had gained the water-(ide, 
was really diverting I muſt own, and put me in mind of the fall 
of the angels to Pandemonium, 

The valiant commander, recovering from his fright, ran fu- 
riouſly at the poor fellow. His paſſion ſeemed ſurpaſſing human. 
He ordered him to be put in irons. © Still Denee harped upon his 
puppy. You know your honour had my puppy It is of the 
D Duke of Devonſhire's breed, your honour !'* The captain 
ſtruck him overthe head with much violence, andthe guards hurried 
him into the boat, without being paid by the worthy captain, wo 
from the ſhore exclaimed after us,—** You ſhall remain in irons 
“ during the whole voyage, and when you return—T will not 
“ pay for the puppy l“ 


PFifty-two of us were carried in different boats on board the 


Naomi, a ſmall ſhip fitted up to tranſport the impreſſed men, part 
of the additional recruits, and about ten of the deſerters. The 
reſt were taken on board the two other veſſels which lay a little 
lower down in the river. | . 
We had no ſooner embarked, than the men ran down to the 
hold with the utmoit haſte to chooſe their births. I choſe a place 
the moſt commodious for writing ; and had procured ſeveral quires 
of paper, two bottles of ink, and plenty of pens. I had by this 
time finiſhed ſeveral volumes, the compoſing of which diverted 


me, in fome meaſure, from melancholy. No ſooner nad I ſettled 
my birth, than I renewed my ſtudy, and continued this Hiſtory, 


which is preſented to the reader, as it was written at the time 
when the occurrences here recorded actually happened. | 
Each man was preſented with a mattraſs, a blanket, a rug and 


a pillow 3. and conſidering the contracted hold, we lay comfortably 


— Two young officers, named Chiſholm and Ogilvie, very hu- 
manely treated us all, They examined every birth, and ſaw 
every thing relating to our beds, e with the utmoſt regu- 


larity and convenience. 
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The proviſion of the ſhip was not allowed us on the firſt day: 
The next morning we had a quantity of biſcuit weighed out to 
each meſs. For dinner we had ſalt beef and plumb-pudding, 
peaſe-ſoup, and good ſmall beer. We were then informed, that 

we ſhould have three-pence per ow regularly paid on our arrival 
at Minorca; 

The Hibernian bag pipes whom I before mentioned, had been f 
releaſed from his confinement in the barracks, and had received 

the repeated promiſes of his countryman, the captain, of a diſ- 
charge. The poor old man had re-taken himſelf to his labour 
in the vicinity. On the morning of our embarkation, he was 
ſent for, and ordered to attune his pipes in the proceſſion; but 
juſt as he was about to return, the captain ſtopped him ſhort, by 
ſaying, © Arrah ! by St. Patrick, you muſt go, my dear honey! 

Get into the boat, you raſcal ; I have done with your playing.” 
So he was obliged to accompany us on board the Naomi. 

We remained at anchor on the river till the morning of Tueſ- 
day. On Sunday a moſt deſperate ſcheme was formed, by about 
forty. of the moſt daring of the deſerters and impreſſed men. 

The deſign was to rife upon the centinels at midnight, take poſ- 
ſeſſion of their arms, cut the cable, and ſo ſuffer the veſſel to run 

a-drift by the tide, and then all might make their eſcape. The 
plan was quite mature, and every thing was ultimately ſettled in 
reducing it to practice; but the officers receiving private informa. 
tion of the diabolical attempt, had a reinforcement of ſoldiers and 
officers from the Barracks: The ring- leaders, Juſt as they were 
preparing their operations, were all ſeized, put in _ and 
ſecured, ) 

On the morning of Tueſday, the ſailors weighed at, and 
aſſiſted by us and the ſoldiers, they towed the ſhips from buoy to 
buoy. We had made but an inconſiderable progreſs down the river, 
when the tide left us. The veſſel was a- ground by the fide of an 
iſland, and as the tide ebbed, it fell gradually on its larboard fide. 

What was level before, now appeared perpendicular. The maſts 
floped to the water. The officers and crew became quite 
- alarmed. We were all obliged to climb up to the ſtarboard fide, 
and cling to the cordage. The guns fell from the port- holes into 
the river; the caſks of freſh water rolled down the deck, and 
lamed ſeveral of the foldiets, Their wives and children ſent up 
a moſt 
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moſt melancholy cries ; the loſs of the lives of the whole crew, 
ſeemed inevitable. 

The lower deck was filled with water. The long-boat being 
ſuſpended in midway air, the officers difcovered great fear, as a 
revolt of the impreſſed men was dreaded, We were near the 
iſtand, but the mud on the ſhore was deemed impaſſable. Terror 
and diſtreſs appeared viſible on the faces of even the moſt har- 
dened, two deſperate fellows excepted of the impreſſed men, 
who ſang with as much glee, as if they had been at a country fair 
or nocturnal merry- meeting. That inſenſibility ſnew d more their 
ſtupidity than courage, for none of them made the fainteſt 
effort to regain that liberty, without which I can never attune my 
feeble notes, but rather hang my harp upon the willow, ſhould I 
be permitted to reach the iſland before me. 

In this perilous ſituation, we continued near two hours, be- 
fore any thing could be determined for our ſafety. One captain 
Oc Mara came along ſide of the veſſel, and having procured three 
boats, all the impreſſed men were carried round the point, to an 
old French Eaſt India hulk, lying off Gillingham Fort. This 
was called the Security, and was appropriated to the reception of 
men in our circumſtances, as well as French and American pri- 
ſoners. 

Before we quitted the Naomi, [ made ſhift to creep into the 
hold, in order to ſave my manuſcripts, and the implements of 
writing : But the Red Rag of Royalty I left behind, and never 
after was diſgraced by a'livery which I abhorted. It had not 
been abeye twice on my back, and I thought the opportunity nat 
unhappily employed in leaving it behind. 

When we arrived at the Security, the officers, who attended us 
in the boats, got out firſt upon a floating platform. We were 
ordered to aſcend a range of ſpacious ſteps which led up to the 
deck. A number of people were on board, conſiſting of marines, 
ſailors, and women. We were counted like ſo many ſheep going 
to a fold, and then ordered to deſcend to the middle deck. > 

The hold was large, being nearly the whole length of the veſ- 
ſel. The roof was low, and ſupported by groteſque pillars. The 
port-holes were filled almoſt up by iron railings. It ſeemed like the 
nave of an ancient gothic cathedral, which, in the words of Mil- 
ton, gives @ dim religious light, The area is about an hundred and 

3 | ten 
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teen feet in length, and about thirty · ſix in breadth, Through the 
._ contracted port-holes, we ſaw our late ſhip in diſtreſs, and the 
ſun ſinking beneath the horizon. 

The poor fellows were far from being caſt down on the occaſion, 
though many had loſt their all on board the Naomi. The ſons of 
Song began to tune their notes to melody, which though but 
harſh, ſerved to expreſs their joy on being delivered. They con- 
ſtrained me to give a ſhort lecture, and the reader who has no- 
ticed the names of the captain, and our late ſhip, will allow ſome 
merit inthe choice of a text from the Book of Ruth, Call me 

cc no more Naomi, but Mara.” The Hibernian bag-pipe player, 
produced anew, certain Italian, Iriſh, and Scottiſh airs, and a ge- 
neral dance cloſed the Ts juſt as the ſoldiers arrived at 
the hulk. 

When the officers came up to the Fab we were ordered to 
deſcend a degree lower, that the ſoldiers might occupy that part 
which we had fixed upon. This met the diſapprobation of the 
poor fellows, who abſolutely refuſed to comply with the order. 
Some unguarded expreſſions were thrown. out by ſeveral of us, 
which greatly incenſed the captain, and the two enſigns. Several 
of the marines came down, and, threatened to ſtring ten or a dozen 
of the moſt refractory upon an iron rod, which they brought 
down. After much altercation, we were obliged to comply. 

J think in the whole courſe of my obſervation, I never before 
beheld a ſet of ſuch horrid ghaſtly looking mottals, as thoſe of the 
gang belonging to the guard-ſhip, To form a faint idea of their 
appearance, and fiend-like form, I need not point my readers to 
the keepers of goals in London. Indeed in thoſe: regions of 
cruelty, there are men whoſe faces indicate their minds deſtitute 
of human kindneſs. God forbid any of the readers of this ſtory 
mould ever deſcend to the infernal regions, to ſee thoſe ſiends and 
ſpectres of the yawning deep !—there is no occaſion for ſuch a 


deſcent. —He may view the. originals on board the . ing 
off Gillingham, Fort. 
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Di, quibus imperium et animarum, umbraque ſilentes, 
Eil chaos, & phlegethon, loca nocte ſilentia late; 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui ! ſit numine veſtro 
Pondere res alta terra & caligine morſus, 


VI. 


Ye raalms, yet unreveal'd to human fight , 
Ye gods who rule the regions of the night, 

Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtic wonders of your ſilent fate. 


The hold was as dark as the ſable hours of night ſpread over 
us could make it. Every man was obliged to grope for a birth 
in the dreary gloom. Props, projections, joiſts, and beams, 
preſented themſelves to our noſes. I reclined my head on a 
bundle of papers, and ſtretched out my limbs on the pitchy 
floor, whilſt my waiſtcoat, ſhirt, and trowſers, adhered to the 
boards, as I ſhifted alternately from fide to fide, 

The noiſe of my fellow unfortunates ceaſed not till near morn- 
ing. Many ſtories were introduced by ſeveral of the young men, 
to divert the night. I courted the balmy charmer of the woes of 

humanity, with all the ſofteſt perſuaſion, but in vain ; the refuſed 
to extend her ſilken embraces to foothe the exile. However, 
about an hour before ſun-riſe, my reaſon became abſorbed by a 
frightful dream. I thought I ſaw my amiable ELIZz A diſtreſſed, diſ- 
tracted, and abandoned to deſpairs I ran to comfort her, when 
ſhe ſuddenly diſappeared, and I awaked in the utmoſt perturba- 
tian, The light began to ſyring into the hold from the eaſt, 
when a ſcene of woe preſented itſelf, and inſpired me with ſuch 
ideas of horror as cannot be tranſmitted to language - But 
wherefore this affright, O my foul, fupported as thou art—con- 
ſcious of innocence ? 


The man reſolu'd and fleady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and olſtinately juſt, 
May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 
Ther ſenſeleſs clamours and tumultous cries ; 
The tyrani's fierceneſs he beguiles, 
And the flern brow and the harſh. voice defies, 
And with ſuperior greatneſs ſmiles, | 
| L Nat 
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Net the rough whirkwind that deforms 

Adria's black gulph, and vexes it with florms, 

The flubbern virtue of his ſoul can mode; | 
Nor the red arm of angry Jove, 
That flings the thunder from the ſey, 

And gives it rage to roar, and ſtrength to fly, 

Sbeuld the whole frame of Nature round him break, 

In ruin and confuſton hurl d, 

Hie unconcern d weuld hear the mighty crack, 


And fland ſecure amid/t a falling world, * 
x OR, 


Mr. Ogilvie, a young officer bound to Minorca, came down 


to the hold about nine that morning, and found me writing this 
Narrative, He diſcovered much humanity to me in promiſes of 
protection, beard my tale with apparent emotion, and ordered 
the allowance of the hulk to be ſerved out to us. We ſtill ad- 
hering to our meſſes, received a quantity of biſcuit, butter and 
Cheeſe ; but juſt as the ſmall beer was going to be diſtributed, the 
ſerjeant-major from the barracks, with a party of ſoldiers, came 
on board, required our immediate attendance on the deck, di- 
vided us into parties, and conducted us to Gillingham Fort, 
and from thence to our old apartments, in the old guard, till 
another veſſel could be procured for our re-embarkation. 

We remaincd in the barracks three days, during which time 
nothing happened worth recording. On Saturday, the 1g th of 
June, 1779, twenty-nine of us were carried on board the Po- 
mona, a ſmall veſſel belonging to Captain Rutherford, The 
ſeventy additionals attending us, made our number ninety-nine. 
This ſhip was more commodious than the Naomi, The reſt of 
the men were put on board other veſſels on the river, the ſame 


day. 
On the evening we ſailed down the river, and the tide 


leaving us, the ſailors caſt anchor about two miles below Gil_ 


lingham. The evening was fine, and I could, with ſome plea. 
ſure, view the beautiful rural ſcenes on both ſides of the river. 


- With the more eagerneſs I gazed, as I thought the laſt proſpect 
of my en country offered itſelf, like the ſun ſetting in the 


welt, 
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weſt, with ſuperior glory, to make the greater * on the 
mind of the ſpectator. | 


l bo can 1efrain to Lad the tender tear, 
For Albion's Rocks anon ſhall diſappear ? 

I lay down in my birth, and through the gang-way, took a 
view of the ætherial ſky ; but the motion of the ſhip made the 
ſtars appear unſteady in their orbits, I amuſed myſelf a-while in 
beholding the unclouded Heavens, and ſtrove to call the planets 
by their names, until fleep overtook me, and ſoothed my imagi- 
mation, 

Wen aroſe next morning, I found we had paſſed by Sheer- 

neſs, Our veſſel ſteered round the Cantian Hills, when we be⸗ 
held the pleaſant fiſhing villages on the coaſt. On the evening 
we got round to be oppoſite Deal, where the mariners caſt anchor, 
waiting for a convoy to guard us to Portſmouth. I remained too 
ill all that day, being Sunday, to make any particular . 
vations. 

Several ſmugglers came on board the next morning, of 9 
the officers purchaſed ſeveral caſks of gin. They were too ex- 
horbitant in their price for the captives to come at their liquor 5 
but many of us trucked with them for bread, cheeſe, &c. in lieu 
of check, ſpirits, ſhoes, and trowſers. 

Here, at once, we could view the cliffs of Britain, and the 
mountains of France. At the town, which lay before us, Ju- 
lius Cæſar, the conqueror of the world, landed - but not without 
oppoſition of the ancient Britons, whoſe ſacred liberty was in- 
vaded. | 
On Wedneſday, our convoy coming up, we proceeded on the 
voyage. The other veſſels, which contained the reſt of the im- 
preſſed men, paſſed us. The chalky coaſts-vf Kent appeared to 
flee from us with much velocity. About noon we came within 
ſight of Dover Caſtle, and the high cliffs of Albion, fo _—w_ 
deſcribed by Shakeſpeare | in the following lines 


* 


9 


How 
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8 How fearful _ 

And Gas * tis to caft one's eyes ſo low ! 

De crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew ſcarce ſo groſs as beatles, Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful trade ! 
Me thinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a buy, | 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmuring ſurge, 
| That-on the incumber d idle pebbles chafes, , 
Camot be heard fo bigb. Dll look no more, 
Left m brain turn, and the deficient fight 
Tumble down headlong. 


. 


We were at too great a diftance from the town for me to make 
any particular remarks on its ſituation, extent or beauty. It 
ſoon diſappeared, and we failed round the coaſt of Suſſex. Our 
convoy, and a cutter the ſame afternoon, purſygd a veſſel at a 
conſiderable diſtance from us, towards the ouſt "& France. They 
overtook her in about an hour and a half, when ſhe proved (as 
de afterwards learned) to be a Dutch merchantman. , Our 
officers, apprehenſive that the enemy was about to pay us a viſit, 
prepared for a proper reception z but the poor captives, to a man, 
_ Prayed, that they might fall into any hands but thoſe whole 
_ opprefſion was unparalled by the moſt tyrannical ſtates in Europe. 

The wind blowed with redoubled violence all the night, and: 
was ſo contrary, that we were driven out to ſea, when we loſt 
fight of our convoy. We ſailed round the Ifle of Wight, inſtead 
of getting into Spithead, the place of our deſtination, and at four 
&'clock, P. M. on Friday, we got ſafe into Weymouth Harbour. 
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II. 


| Tat winds and wave: ſeemed to-militate againſt the cap- 

tivity of the impreſſed men on board the Pomona. 

Amidſt the furious tempeſt, he who rules the raging of the 

ſea, ſteered our courſe with unerring (kill, and brought us to 

the haven of Weymouth. He who once blowad with his 

| winds, and ſcatteredthe praud enemy, when they bellowed 

| | forth revenge againſt our renowned progenitors, diflipated 
all my fears, and inſpired me with the pleaſing hope of "_ | 

reſtored to my country, and my adored EL 12 A. 

This was on the ſeventh day of our yoyage, and the 
fixth of my ſickneſs. I had, in that time, been furniſhed 
with but little matter of ſpeculation. Days of deep diſtreſs are 
but ill ſuited to ſtudy, The works of nature, in ſickneſs, 

M l 
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_ loſe all their glory, and no more delight the i imagination. 
The marine ſcenes, indeed, preſented every thing that a 
mind fond of novelty could deſire; but all their beauty was 
eraſed during the tedious hours of melancholy, 

Mr. Chiſbolm, one of the officers, ſeemed in the ſame 
predicament ; but Mr. Ogilvie, and Capt. Rutherford, the 
můſter of the veſſel, diſplayed great humanity to me. They 
flipped no opportunity of endearing themſelves to the whole 
crew, by their affability and generoſity, A plain indication, 
this, of a noble and great diſpoſition of ſoul, Thus it was 
the ancient heroes ſecured the confidence of their ſoldiers, and 
rendered ſucceſs almoſt certain in the day of battle. This 
gentle behaviour is as much ſuperior to that aſperity con pi- 
cuous in little minds, as things pleaſing are to thoſe which 


=o diſguſt, or as the mild reign of the zephyrs to . blaſts of 


winter. 

We remained in the harbour, about half a 8 from 
the town, which gives title to the Earl of Weymouth. 
It appears to be a large ſea-port, and moſt commodioufly 
ſituated for navigation. The harbour is capacious, and large 
enough to contain a formidable fleet. The riſing hills that 
ſurround the town, have a moſt pleaſing effect to a ſpec- 

tator from the ſea—but from theſe verdant hills, I thought, 
ſtill more delightful would appear the boiſterous ocean. Ah! 
rather would 1 have attended the ſheep on the Dorſetſhire 
mountains, than wait on a Czfar—a Hannibal—a Keppel, 
or a Pallifer, on the grow nn — 


Upon you verdant hills to tray, 

Where joy awaits each riſing day, 
O coull I fpend each rolling year, 

If my Eliza was but there. 


* 
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Me would the greengſi paſtures chuſe, 8 
And ev'ry morn devate the muſe 3 1 
The Nympts on ev'ry bliſsful plain, 

Would own the charms, the tuneful train. 


The ocean, having long laved the coaſt, has diſcovered the 
bowels of the everlaſting hills,“ and pointed to the ſons of art 
their valuable treaſures. The iſle a little removed from 
the Britiſh coaſt, by ſome ſudden inundation perhaps, in 
the elementary ſyſtem, is pregnant with freſh materials, fit to 
' raiſe future and ſuperb edifices. From the prolific womb 
of Portland's rocky mount, aroſe ſome of the moſt eminent 
piles of modern grandeur. Several of the veſtiges of antiquity 
owe their origin to this lofty quarry. St. Paul's Cathedral 
and the three comely ſurprizing Bridges of the Metropolis, 
aroſe from this huge rock—ſtill unimpaired by the labour 
of ages. Here the curious artificer finds ample employ 
for his chiſſel, and all the implements of maſonry. Here are 
- exerciſed all the mechanic powers, and the ſculptor finds blocks 
- fit to ſhape like gods, monarchs, and heroes, famed in 
ancient fable, or celebrated in modern hiſtory, The ſwelling _ 
dome, the lofty pyramid, the ſtately tower, the royal. palace, 
and the ſolemn temple, are monuments raiſed to diſplay the 
riches of the cavern, and to prove to the world, that nature 
and art are equally propitious to Britain, 

M 2 Remaining 


* Dr. Burnet, in his Theory of the Earth, maintains that the 
hills, rocks, iſles, &c. were formed by the deſtruction of the old 
world, when the globe was broken to pieces, and the waters 
| iflved from the abyſs ; had he recollected certain paſſages of that 
ſcripture to which he adheres; he would have given up that notion. 
Did not the great ſupreme, in the beginning, weigh the mountains 

in ſcales, and the hills in a ballanee ? Do we not read of the 
mountains and hills being brought forth? of the everlaſting 
- hills? 7 ˖ 
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Remaining in the harbour, on Sunday morning, the two 
young officers went on ſhore, and before their return, a ſignal 
was made from the convoy, for ſailing. Captain Rutherford 
appeared unwilling to leave his two intimate friends, and 
awhile wal:ed. with the utmoſt impatience. Our convoy, 
on making a ſecond fignal, ſpread her ſails, and got out of the 

harbour before we could weigh anchor, during which ſuſpence 

the tide was loſt, and we could not proceed. The officers 
came on board about noon, when the convoy was almoſt 
out of ſight, making for the needles.* 

Two ſoldiers, who ated as ſervants in the cabin, had 
attended theofficers on ſhore, and whilſt their maſters regaled 
themſelves in a tavern, they became quite intoxicated in an 
ale-houſe. It was with ſome difficulty they could be found 
out, and when they were diſcovered, they were unable ta 
walk to the beach, When they came along - ſide of the 
Pomona, they were obliged to be hauled up by the tackle of 
the ſhip. Several of the impreſſed men had given them monty 
to purchaſe for them bread, cheeſe, and ſuch neceſſaries, the 
proviſion on board being ſhort, and not very good; but 

the military fellows, inſtead of going to market on the Sabbath - 
day, ſpent it in drinking. In their cups they much abuſed the 
- officers, who ordered them to be put in irons, and 
to be puniſhed ſeverely for their wantonneſs and diſ- 
| honeſty. | 
All that afternoon our veſſel made but little way, as the 


_ tide was turned. The next morning we got within view of 
the new foreſt in Hampſhue. We overtook the convoy on 


the evening, when the tide again being againſt us, the ſailors 
dropped anchor within a few leagues of the iſle. 
On the Tueſday morning, I took a ſurvey of the beautiful 
landſcape. By the fide of this wide-ſpread foreft, ſtands 
a loſty ſpire, a noted land - mark to mariners. It was in this 
| OF 5 extenſive 


Y 


* The paſſage between the Ille of Wight, and the Coaſt of 
Hampſhire. © ah 
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extenſive wood, one of our ancient kings loſt his life by a 
random dart, Here ſpontaneouſly ariſe the lofty oaks; which 
yield a ſafe retreat to the royal foreſters, and furniſh a ſpacious 
choir for the feathery folks, who delight the nymphs and 
ſwains by their notes, all natural, and when mingled with 
rational praiſe, may attract the notice of ſuperior intelli- 
gences 

Behold the lofty towering trees, uncounted in that tract. 
Their knotty adamantine trunks anon will prove the ſafery 
of the iſland, Oft, O venerable foreſt, haſt thou ſent forth 
thy progeny, to rear the lofty pile, to bend the ſublime dome, 
to cover the magnificent hall, and render it a fit reception 
for kings at their coronation, for peers on a folema aflize, 
and the learned judges on the benches, in the diſtribution of 
imparcial juſtice to a free - people. Long, very long, may'(t 
thou flouriſh, O revered wood, and ſtill beſtow thy bounty on 
Britons, who will ſwell thy iron trunks to floating bulwarks 
on the ocean, and to veſſels of commerce, which ſhall ſurround 
the globe itſelf. 

I was proceeding in this pleaſing ſpeculation, when 2 
clamorous affray began on the deck among ſeveral of the 
_ diſorderly youths ; a battle enſued, and one of the combatants 
fell overboard. He was a full quarter of an hour under 
water before he could be taken up, But little hopes of reco- 
very was left, when one of the officers ordered the men to 
have recourſe to the methods preſcribed by the Humane 
Society, and in about an hour he was quite reſtored, This 
was one of the ſalutary effects of that God-like inſtitution, 
which was ſet on foot by Dr. Hawes, and Dr. Cogan, in 1774, 
and reflects the higheſt honour on this nation. 

We approached nearer and nearer to the iſle of Wight, 
The rocks became more and more familiar, and overlooked 
us as we advanced, Farther removed from the ſhore, the 
country riſes in a variety of hills and vales, diverſified by 


| lawns and bowers, brakes and meadows, all on a declivity, 
A ſailer 
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A failor was diſpatched to Yarmouth, a neat little ſea- port 
To the iſle, to procure a pilot to guide the vetlel through the 
needle s, the narrow paſſage on the north of the iſland. 
On our entrance into the needles, ſeveral romantic, ſharpened 
rocks projected themſelves into the ocean, on our right, or 
ſtarboard ſide. Theſe rocks formerly, no doubt, compoſed 
part of the cliffs on the extreme point of the iſle ; but the 
rolling tide, at laſt has attained, what it for ages induſtriouſly | 
_ attempted. In a few more years, thoſe huge natural monu- 
ments of the ſea, may be totally obliterated, and no 
longer prove a burthen to their baſis, * beneath the 
ſurge. 
nf, Perhaps the whole iſle was once eli with the land 
of Hampſhire, to which it is ſtil] united in point of juriſdie- 
tion. Did ſome ſudden innundation invite the waves to bend 
their courſe along this tract, and in time, by laving both the 
coaſts, ſpread wider and wider? Or did the ocean chooſe that 
direction, when the mighty waters firſt were moved by 
the great primum mobile, when the hills were formed, and the 
. boundaries of kingdoms and continents fixed by an irrevoca- 
ble decree ? 
The cliffs of the iſle, as we proceeded on our voyage, 
_ diſcloſed their variegated colours. Thoſe around the point 
were of a dead white, and looked like the remains of an 
antique groteſque ſtately edifice ; now they appeared like 
the veſtiges of ſome ſolemn ol, compoſed of veined | : 
marble. To a fertile imagination, a noble ſubject otere( 
: itſelf, to diſplay the Juxuriant touches of the pencil. All the 
colours of the rainbow appeared from the ſea to the ſummit of 
the rock, Such a diverſity of ſhades and figures harely ever 
was delineated on the painted dome, or interwoven in the 


looms of the Perſian artiſts ! 
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Fine Tap ſry, for Indian monarchs made, 

IVhere colours glow, and ſhade ſeems loft in ſhade, 

Is faint compar'd to Wight's ſurrounding hills, 
Latꝰ d by the tide, and dy d by falling rills: 

Nor Paul's nor Hampton's domes* can dyes compare, 
With theſe fair cliffs; for God was limner there! 


As we ſailed round, the ſea was calm, and appeared, as 
| clear as cryſtal. The gentle breezes a little ſwelled the fails 
of our veſſel, and eaſily glided us along, as if to beſtow a 
more leaſure proſpect of the fertile iſland, now growing wider 
and wider to our view, and diſcloſing more and more of its 
beauty as we advanced, I 

Many rural cots are ſcattered on the hiils, and 3 of 


the golden grein is ripening on the delightful fields, On the 


mountains the bleeting flocks and the lowing herds enjoy 
their verdant paſture. The birds, on our approach ſeem 
leſs ſolicitous to remain in the grove, than is uſual for 
thoſe melodious ſongſters. Behold they bend their, zrial 
flight to the extremity of the cliffs, to cheer the captives by 
their lays, as they are glided along the filver ſea. Had it 
been night, the bird, whoſe very name is muſic, would have 
deigned to ſoothe us by her plaintive ſtrains, 

- From the raviſhing ſcene which this fertile illand preſented, 
I caſt my eyes to the oppoſite ſhore, and bebeld the caſtle of 
Huſke. At firſt I thought it ſtood on a little iſland, but 


getting farther round, the iſthmus appeared, that geographi- 


cally denominates the ſcite a peninſula, 


This caſtle is ſmall, but built.in the antique made, come 
poſed of towers and turrets within its circular walls, One 


of the officers / Mr. Ogilvie) ſeeing me ſurvey the pile, very 
5 obligingly 


® The painted dome of St. Paul's cathedral, now much 
faded, and the celebrated ſtrokes of the pencil at Hampton 
| Court, the latter of which I only know by deſcription. 
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obligingly informed me that it was a commodiaus fort, 
and having minutely examined it himſelf, he believed it was 
equally ſtrong and beautiful. Beſides the governor's houſe, 
mere is an inn, or 5 for the 2 of the 
garriſon. 

A little farther on ſtands the town of Southampton, which 


gives denomination to the county. It is a pretty large bo- 


rough, pleaſantly ſituated, and a place of ſotme trade, It is 
ſurrounded by many rural villages, and ſeats of gentlemen» 
The town often invites ſome of the firſt perſonages in the 
kingdom to paſs the ſummer ; and a more delightful landſ- 
cape, has hardly been drawn by nature ilelf — this proſpect 
preſented to our ſight. 

I ſurveyed Yarmouth in the iſland, as we paſſed, and juſt 
as I was obſerving the pleaſant ſeat of a gentleman in its 
vicinity, I eſpied a boat ſpeedily rowing towards our veſſcl. 
The men ſeemed too impetuous to come on an amicable errand. 


| They ſoon reached the fide of the Pomona, and with uncom- 


mon raſhneſs, ſix of them aſcended to the deck. They turned 


out to be a preſs-gang, belonging to a tender, off the iſle. 


The lieutenant who attended the men, behaved with much 


audacity, and ordered his gang to ranſack every corner of the 
ſhip. They ſeized on ſeveral of the ſailors, and inſiſted on 
taking them away to their tender. The fellows appeared 


_ almoſt as horrible as the inmates of the Security on the 
- Medway, whom 1 mentioned on a former occaſion ; and 
being inflamed with ixſolence and geneva, they were notoriouſly 


vent, and called for more liquor, 
Captain Rutherford behaved with much moderation, ac- 


- quainting them that he was employed in the ſervice of govern- 


ment, and outward bound; fo that he could ſpare none of 
his hands, The impreſſed men voluntarily offered to go with 
them, declaring, if they would not accept of them, "= 
ſhould nat take one ſailor from the captain. 


- The inſoleat lieutenant and his ſavage gang became outra- 
geous ; the ſoldiers were up in arms, and all the impreſſed men 


ruſhed 
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raſhed violently on them. The lieutenant was thrown 
' overboard, but being an expert ſwimmer, he reached 
his boat. They were all caſt into the ſea, and 
emerging from the waves, got into taeir boat, and rowed 
away with the utmoſt impetuoſity. 

As we paſſed by the tender, towards night, a ſignal 

was made for our officers to go on board. They immediately 
went, and the matter was ſettled to the ſatisfaction of both 
parties: 
We lay at anchor all the night, and the next morning,. 
June 3oth, we proceeded on our voyage to Spithead. The 
day was uncommonly pleaſant, and the country, on both 
ſides of the needles, had a fine aſpect from the ſea. Before 
noon we arrived at the place of our deſtination, The ofh- 
cers went on ſhore to Portſmouth, to receive farther orders 
relative to the crew on board the Pomona, and the other 
| veſſels, which had arrived ſeveral days before us, not 
having been drove out by the tempeſt. The ſailors 
caſt anchor about the diſtance of two miles from Goſ- 
port, and nearly the ſame from the eaſt corner of the Iſle of 
Wight. 

It is unneceſſary for me here to attempt a deſcription of 
this ſea-port town, the camp, and the country around 
Spithead. So many obſervations have already been 
made, that none from me will apppear original; and none 
but fuch as are original, do I deſign to preſent to my 
readers. 

'The hoſpital of Goſport n to be a very large 
building, and at this diſtance, ſomewhat reſembles the Found- 
ling Hoſpital of London. If it appears ſo ſuperb and grand 
from this great diſtance, how great muſt it ſeem to a ſpecta- 
tor, who beholds its ſeveral parts, and the beautiful compoſi- 
tion of the whole ? Goſport has an appearance truly nautical, 
The tall maſts ariſe inſtead of-ſpires and towers ; and the 
ſhips in the river which divides this town from Portſmouth, 
appear like an extended foreſt. A conſiderable number of 

8 chips 
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ſhips of war remain ftill in the harbour. I underſtood that 
the grand fleet had ſailed about a fortnight before our arrival. 
Around the courſe, I could diſcover the camp of ſeveral regi- 
ments of militia, the rumour of an intended invaſion gaining 


ground about that time. | 
We had good freſh proviſion whillt i in the harbour ; ſeve- 


ral boats came daily from the Iſle of Wight with other . 
ſaries, ſo that our ſituation was leſs to be deplored; though 
it muſt be owned that the bouncing dames who came along- 
ſide of us, (and who, by the bye, were no handſomer than the 

nymphs of Billingſgate, nor better bred than thoſe damſels 
who ſell the finny ware in the ſtreets of London) were rather 
a little immoderate in their demands. ; 
My Readers, I ſuppoſe, hefore this, have wondered that 
J have not blended my narrative with a little more of amo- 
rous intrigue, eſpecially as I profeſs myſelf a ſteady lover. I 
don] deſerve reprehenſion, as nymphs and ſwains may com- 
poſe no ſmall part of my readers. I have therefore formed a 
reſolve of letting nothing ſlip, that may any way prove condu- 
cive to ſo deſirable an end. Now I can no longer purſue the 
- chaſte haunts of the village lovers, nor depi& the gallantries 
of the populous towns. No more we ſing the loves of Pluto 
and Proſerpine, but of the loves of a jolly ſailor, and black-ey'4 
Jane, (one of the * who came with us from Chatham) 
I will ſing. 
It is only neceſſary to apprize my Readers, that the ſailor 
was my countryman, and the fair one a damſel of Billingſgate, 
the language therefore, though natural, is not the maſt elegant 
and refined in the Engliſh. 


A Marine Opera. 


Salhr. Canuie laſſie, 11 jon gae wi me to the head of the 

gang- way aſter we have caſt anchor? 
Jane. Ves, Sir, if you will give me a glaſs of that nice 
liquor you have in your birth,” © * 
Saller. 
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Sailer, Aye, aye, bonny laſſie, gang down to my birth, and 
you ſhall have a dram of good aquæ vitæ. I ſadly want to ſpeak 
to you, my bonny laſſie. 

Jane. I will attend you any where, ſo as you 1 not caſt me 
over- board. Ah, you are one of the ſly ones. 

Sailer, De you ken what the awld ſang fan, | in my ur ? 
"—_ will tell you. 


The miniſter's an hanefl man, 
A canny man, 

But if he meets a bonny boſe, 
Hell kiſs as weel as ony man. 


Jane. Aye, aye, you fly folks are like the ſtill ſow, that cats 

all the grains. 

Sailor, Come, bonny laſſie, all the lads are buſie about the brae, 
let us be buſy below. 

Jane. Can you ſwear as how you love me? 

Sailor. May I never reach acroſs the bay of Biſcay, if I 
dinna love you better than grog. 

Fane. I tell you what, love is like a haddeck, a whiting, or a 
flounder, which reliſh very well when fre, but very badly 
when /tinking : I have had as goed offers as any laſs that ever 
plied at Billingſgate. I was once carried off by a great citi- 
zen but I did not like him. 

Sailor. Smock and oakum | benny laſſie, gang then with me, 
Iden you like a ſailor. 
Fane. Ah, but you are going to Minorca, and I am going 
on ſhore to live with Captain 
Sailor. Dinna you like a ſailor ? When I return I ſhall have 
goud in grupings for you, bonny laſſie. 
Said J, my laſſie will you gang 
To the Highland hills the erſe to learn? 
There thou ſhalt have both cow and ew, 
N ben thou com i to the brig of earn. 


Jane. 
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Jane. If you are diſpoſed to ſing, I can give you as 


many ſongs as you can ſet your face to. I uſed to 
chaunt ballads in the ſtreets of London. 

Sailor. Weel I wat bonny laſs, you poſſeſs every thing to be 
prized by a ſailor. You and I ſhall get into port, and lie at 
anchor together. Come, let me hear you ſing. Here I have 


got a ſong compoſed by one of the impreſſed lads—to the 
tune of Tweed-lide, | 


Jane ſings, 
O what joys from my Jeany ariſe, 


How ſoft her embraces on board 
How her mouth ſpreads ſo wide in mine eyes; 
When ſhe ſpeaks I cannot ſay @ word. 
Her fair face is as broad as the moon, 
Her eyes are a charming ſet black, 
O may we then be marry'd ſoon, | 
For ſhe's feeter. than brandy or "rack, $47 


On board the Pomona with thee, 

J regardleſs of peace or of war, 
Will neer grudge the fatigues of the ſea, 
If thou wilt but deign to ſmell tar. 

Could wwe but in one hammock ſaving, 
Or reclin'd on my cheft in my birth, 
I more happy ſhould be than a king, 
Or land/mgn abounding in mirth, 


Now abroad with my Jeany i fray, 
| And anon on ber charms IJ will feed, 
And no more dread deform'd Biſcay's bay, 
Whilft Jeany glides gently lite Taveed. 
To each point of the compaſs I'll fleer, 
To the Eaftl, to the Weſt, North and South, 
Het none ſhall I view can me cheer, I 


Like the kiſſes of Jeany's wide mouth. 
Sailor. 
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Sailor. Weel done bonny laſſie, you gar my very heart's 
tackle crack wi' your ſweet ſong ; the ſea itſelf ſeems calmed, 
and ſtands ſtill to liſten to our love-fick tales. | 

Jane. Give me a little drop from your bottle, but do not 
beguile me with that filthy painted glaſs, that your meſs-mate 
fills to the men for two-pence. 

Sailor. No, never fear—you ſhall have the whole bottle, 
and fo drink by word of mouth, as the ducks 2 80 
along, Down the Burn Davy Love.“ 

Jane. Plague on it; there comes the captain; it is all 
over, I muſt go with him, 


Exit. 
Little matter was afforded me for ſpeculation, during 
the time we lay at Spithead. A report prevailed one day, 
that we were to remain in that ſtation for ſeveral months; 
another day it was rumoured, that we were all to be diſ- 
patched to Minorca, without delay or further inſpection. 
That was contradicted by a third report, which was well 
founded, that the Spantards had blocked up Gibraltar, and 
therefore our voyage up the Mediterranean to Minorca, 
would be impracticable. 

One of the young men who lay near my birth, appeared 
one evening in a very penſive mood, and much agitated at 
the thought of his ſituation. Sighs and heavy ſobs, awhile 
prevented the articulation of his tongue, which had often 
given way to ſoliloquy, and often diverted me in the hours of 
retirement, I attempted to ſooth his diſtreſs, by telling him 
that the recollection and recital of ſome former adventure of 
adverſe fortune, and a due reflection on the great deliverance, 
from what was once deemed the great evil, had a fine effect 
to calm the raging of the paſſions, and generally was produc- 
tive of conſequences the moſt ſalutary, in adminiſtering com- 
fort to the mind. He admitted the force of the obſervation, 


and proceeded to repeat the following adventure, 
i ** * An 
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An Adventure of a modern Bard. 


« ONE Day having met great diſappointments from the 
mercenary bookſellers of Paternoſter- row, and being groſsly 
affronted by my friends, I was drove almoſt to deſperation. 
J had no more than a crown left in my pocket, and all my 
things were ſtopped by an imperious landlady for rent. I ſpent 
the whole day in fruitleſs reſearches among the trade for re- 
lief, and in the evening, went to a genteel public houſe in the 
neighbourhood of Bloomfbury-ſquare, where I had ſpent ma- 
ny aconvivial evening. Theſe things took a retrogade courſe, 
and my old acquaintances looked rather ſhy upon me. 

n the courſe of the evening, or rather the night, I was 
engaged in ſeveral warm debates, which only ſerved to ruffle 

my temper, and raiſe that aſperity which naturally reigns pre- 
dominant in my temper. I ſtayed at that houſe however, as 
long as I could, and that was till about three the next morn- 
ing. This was in the very centre of the ſummer. The 
morning was cool, the breezes were odorifereus, and I en- 

the heur of prime in the long fields, behind the Duke of 
Bolton's houſe. On the ſtrength of -my drink, I reached a 
hay-cock near Pancras. There I ſunk down, and enjoyed a 
flumber, amidſt the new mowed hay, which then beſtowed 
a pleaſant ſme]. 
J awoke about ſeven, when I * [ had emptied my 
pocket of every piece, ſave three half-pence, I aroſe quite 
difmayed, and caſt around my wondering eyes. At fiſt, I 
could hardly recollect what had prompted me to that retire- 
ment. Indeed 


The World A all before me, where to chuſe 
„My Place of Reſt, and Providence my Guide. 
MIL ron. 


4601 
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ec proceeded forward to Kentiſh town, and ſoon aſcend- 
ed the hill of Highgate. It was Saturday, and I thought a 
moderate ramble in the country, for that day, and to return 
the next, would be productive of no ill effects. The want of 
caſh I but little conſidered, as my over night's fare ſtill re- 
mained on my ſtomach. I ſlipped into a ſmall chandler's 
ſhop, bought a penny worth of cheeſe, and a roll, and ſo pro- 
ceeded into the country on the north, and paſſed — 
Barnet. 
« Hollo, Maſter !” exclaimed the driver of a poſt- Gibs 
do not be in too great a hurry ; call in here and reſt your- 
ſelf, I can give you a caſt to St. Alban's: It ſhall not coſt 
you more than eighteen pence, and a full pot, maſter.” —I ex- 
. cuſed myſelf, by telling him, that I was tired with ſitting, 
and only came out to ſtretch my legs. He damned me for a 
' Preſbyterian looking fellow; I paſſed on without farther 
interruption, and reached St. Alban's in the afternoon, 
I took a curſory ſurvey of the antient gothic church, 
and the town, without ſpeaking to any one of the inhabi- 
tants, who ſtared at me, and no doubt took me for an odd 
fellow. I proceeded on the left, and kept on till I came to 
the 27th mile ſtone on the road to Dunſtable, 


69 Now came ſtill Evening on, grey Twinght had 
« Now, in her ſober Liyery, all Things clad.” 
M1LTow in Rhyme. 


The fable ſhades advancing, warned me to retire from - 
the falling dew. But to what caravanſary could I betake my 
wearied limbs? I turned up from the high road in a foot 
path, which I ſuppoſed would lead to a village or farm-houſe. 
A little higher I found a few hay ſtacks, and a few cocks of 
new hay interſperſed among them, I had eaten my roll and 
cheeſe in the morning, and drank of the purling brook in 
the way to quench my thirſt, and for my ſupper I bad re- 


eourſe to a pure little fountain, which iſſued from the riſing 
| hil!, 
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hill, more ſalubrious than all the nectar ſo famed in fable; 
more delightful, than the produce of the wine preſs, and far 
more aholefome than the juice of the ſtill. I next fell to 
work, to make myſelf a commodious bed, I lay down, and 
having put off my coat, ſpread it over my breaſt and head, to 
ſecure me from the deſcending dews of heaven. The ſky was 
clear, and not a cloud darkened the face of the nocturnal hea- 
vens, which diſplayed all that grand variety the ancient ſages 
\ admired, and which the moderns have more fully inveſtigated 
and explored. | | 
15 « I dwelt awhile in gazing at t the ztherial ſcenes, and re- 
_ ceived the higheſt ſenſation of delight. The ſpacious ſky, 
like an opened volume, diſcloſes the workmanſhip of the 
Great Supreme, who © ſtretched out the heayens like a cur- 
« tain, and painted the clouds in ſuch a variety of colours, 
8 fo diverſified with ſhades and figures, which is not in the 

e power of the fineſt pencil to emulate.” 
Before I taſted the balm of ſoft repoſe, L endearonred i to 


, ſet to muſic the following beautiful hymn of Mr. Addiſon, 
in which I was joined, I thought, by the ſweet bird that ſings 
. moſt delightfully in the darkling ſhades, to ſoothe the ſe- 1 
queſtered ſwains, and divert the weary traveller, amidſt the R 


tedious hours. 


* The glorious firmament on high; 
„ With all the blue etherial ſhy, 
Aud ſpangl'd heavens, a ſhining frame, 
 & Their great original proclaim. 3 
. The unwearied ſun, from day to day, | 1 
Des his Creator [ 8 dr ſplay 3 3 
C And publiſbes to ev'ry land, 
| 60 The wark of an Almighty band. 


& Hoon as the e ning ſhades prevail = 
« The moon takes up the wond'raus tale, + 


And 


A 


+ 
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e And nightly to the lif ning earth 

cc Repeats the flory of her birth; . ; 
« hilſt all the ars that round her burn, 

« And ev'ry planet in its turn, 

c Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

% And ſpread the ter ng pole zo Poles 


„ What though i in ſolemn lene all 
* Move round the dark terreſtial ball; 
ce Nhat though nor real voice, nor ſound, 
& Amidſt their radient orbs be found, 
& [n reaſons ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice; 
“For ever ſinging as they ſhine, _ 
« The hand that made us is divine.” 


de That night I enjoyed as ſoſt a repoſe as ever I expe- 
rienced in my life, and awaked about ſun-riſe. I heard the 
ſhrill ſound of a village cock, juſt as I aroſe from my per- 


fumed couch; when, notwithſtanding every precaution, I 
found my hair was wet with the dew of the night. 1 gained 


the main road, undiſcovered by any of the country people, 
and walked forward to Dunſtable. 


<« Having paſſed that town a few miles, I beheld on a 


direction poſt . To Northampton” written; but I inclined 


to the left hand road, and in the courſe of that day (Sunday) 
paſſed through Stoney Stratford, and ſeveral other little towns, 
without communicating my caſe to any one creature, The 
day was delightful, and mcderately warm. I enjoyed the 
pleaſure of the country without participating of its produce, 
except what was wafted on the gales. A number of people 
ſtared at me, but offered no conſolation ; 1 was in poſſeſſion 
of a keen appetite, but no one gave me to eat, and to beg I was 
aſhamed. 

66 All that day I ated the part of the Spectator, and ſpake 
to no one on the road, till I came to the 66th mile · ſtone. 


O Tires 
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| Tired and quite ſpent for want of ſuſtenance, I ſat down on 4 
verdant hillock, and ſurveyed the ſun, which appeared uncom- 
monly large, as ſetting beneath the weſtern hills. I ſaw a 
decent looking young man croſſing the road, and approach - 
ing me. He ſat down @ few yards from me, and accoſted me 
with 5e A good eyening to you, good Sir, the weather is ex- 
ceeding pleaſant.” I returned the uſual compliment, coincided 
with him in his declaration, reſpecting the fineneſs of the 
day, and inſenſibly fell into converſation, on the ſubject of * \ 
te glory of ſummer, and the ineffable delight it affords the 
rational mind. 
„The youth had much the appearanceof aquaker, ſeemed 
well read in the Engliſh claſſics, and was quite raviſhed with 
0 the works of Addiſon, Voung, and particularly Hervey, 
whoſe meditations he quoted with the utmoſt accuracy, and 
apparent delight. His remarks were judicious, his thoughts 
were lofty, and in a ward, diſcovered much ſolid ſenſe, and 
ſhewed that he was acquainted with the world and men, as 
well as with books and the ſciences, Bos 

Charmed by the converſation of my new companion, © 
even forgot my poverty, and the cravings of my appetite, 
which awhile ſuſpended its importunity. I had not opened 
my mouth for near two days to converſe with mankind, and 
now my tongue enjoyed the opportnnity of exerciling its ope- 
ration, and rejoiced at being reſtored to its function. 

* After an introduction, in which I expatiated on the feel- 
ings of humanity, and the intricate mazes of Providence, in 
ſuffering ſec ming evil to beſal the virtuous and the good in 
all ages, I could not, in a direct way, folicit his aid; but, | 
repeating ſeveral ſhort pertinent ſtories, I judged a perſon of 
his ſenſe, would ſoon ſee the drift of them. 

But, alas ! I had ſpent the ſmall remains of my ſtrength 
to no purpoſe, The young, man remained unmoyed at my 
tale, even when I had repreſented it without diſguiſe, and re- 
turned no anſwer, but“ My friend, I wiſh you may ſoon be 
15 relieyed from al your trouble ; the providence of the Al- 
7 mighty, 
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1 mighty is ſufficient ; and ſo I wiſh you a good night.” So 
ſaying, he left me to my own meditation, croſſed over to his 
houſe, and I ſaw him no more, 

6 I ſhall leave you to make your remarks on a character 
ſo extraordinary, and go on with my tale, which 1s literally 
true, and told without the leaſt colouring of diſguiſe. The 
' ſun was ſet beneath the horizon, and the curtains of the 
night were beginning to ſtretch over the ztheria} plains, 
Sometimes I thought to go forward to Worceſterſhire, and 
viſit ſome friends at Hagley; but the length of the journey diſ- 
heartened me in that purſuit. I formed a reſolve to return to 
London, but was not inclined to take the ſame road. I was 
heartily tired of my travels; like the prodigal ſon in the goſ- 
pel, I was in great want, and would fan have taten of tht huſky - 
with the ſwine, ' 

« enquired of a ruſtic the way to Northampton, which 
I found was about 16 miles from that ſpot acroſs the country, 
and at the ſame diſtance from town, | 

“ Whilſt I was making my way over a field, a poor fel- 
low, a traveller, had met a farmer at a ftile, and entreating his 
kind interpoſition, as he had eaten nothing the Whole day. 
I ſtopped ſhort to hear the converſation, and obſerve its reſult, 
The farmer reminded him, that he belonged to ſome pariſh, 
to which, on ſuch emergency, he ought to make application; 
adding, in an imperious tone,“ He that will not work, nei- 
ther ſhould he eat.“ At that inſtant came a negro ſervant 
© [belonging, as I underſtood, to a neighbouring gentleman) 
who interfered between the farmer and the mendicant, He 
wiſely told the farmer, that whatever a man's inclination 
might be, he could find no work on a Sunday; ſay ing, ** it is 
very hard that a man ſhould periſh in a chriſtian country.” 
The humane Ethiopian put his hand into his pocket, and 
gave the man fix-pence, and alſo undertook to get him a lodg- 
ing in his maſter's ſtable for that night, "The beggar went 
on his way rejoicing, with the ſervant ; the farmer muttered 
ſomethirig that ſhewed his diſapprobation of relieving beggars, 


and I bended my ſolitary way to Northampton. 
O 2 | & The 
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The prolonged twilight diſcloſed to me a variety of 
ſcenes, as I croſſed the country. A number of young hei- 
fers, that fled into a copious meadow, ſtared at me, in a man- 


ner really aſtoniſhing, as I approached nearer, and brandiſhing 


my ſtick, they Red away and danced in ſtrange vagaries; 


which, notwithſtanding m y difconſolate ſituation, not a little Fi 


diverted me. 

Iwo handſome milk-maids had juſt filled their pails 
from the udders of ſome cows in an adjoining field, and were 
coming over the ſtile, attended by their ruſtic ſwains. Had 
they been alone, I believe I ſhould have caſt off my falſe de- 
licacy, by ſoliciting a draught of that wholſome liquid. 

<< I paſſed on through a variety of fields and pleaſant mea- 


dows, whilſt ſeyeral villas and rural retreats, aroſe to my view 


in the dim light of the evening; it was quite dark when I 
paſſed through a little town; the people had retired to reſt, 
and I ſuffered not the pain of being gazed at, or expoſed to 
the inhabitants. 


N 7 


The dew of night began to ſhed its copious influence on 


my head. I withdrew, almoft ready to periſh and fink into 
the earth, to a farmer's yard, thinking I might as well die 
there as any whereelſe, I crept under a kind of ſhade, and 
reclined myſelf on ſome ſtraw. After much reflection on my 
deplorable caſe, I betook myſelf to ſleep. A moſt frightſul 
form appeared to my imagination. I awaked, and the hair of 
my head ſtood an end. I ſtarted from the retreat, and ran 
over ſeveral fields before I could recoyer my ſenſes. I came 
into a wide path, and concluded I was in the right road to 
Northampton; but when day broke in the eaſt, I found out 
my miſtake, and that my direction was to a quite oppoſite 
point, Returning to the place where I had retired, I 
found ſeveral of the farmers ftirring about, who ſet me right; 
and | gained the hill that overlooks Northampton, juſt as the 

ſun made his glorious appearance. 
On viewing that ſpacious borough, I could not help re- 
flecting on my indiſcretion, that ** ſo rendered me a forlorn 
uſeleſs 


» 
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uſeleſs member of the community. Ah! ſaid I to myſelf, 
how much ſuperior is the lot of the meaneſt mechanic, or the 
loweſt plebeian, to me, thus friendleſs and diſtreſſed ! The va- 
rious claſſes of artificers conſpire to ehhance the wealth and 
happineſs of the whole induſtrious ſociety; and all partake of 
the bleſſings ſpringing from their labour, whilſt I remain an 
exile, denied the meaneſt neceſſaries of human life. Perhaps 
in this extended proſpect, there exiſts no one ſo wretched as 

myſelf ! Far removed from my friends, to whom can I look 


for aidin this hour of deep diſtreſs? Loſt to ſociety, how 5 


ſhall I be reſtored ? | 

About ſix o'clock in the morning, I arrived at Northampton, 
when I took a ſlight ſolitary ſurvey of that populous pleaſant 
town. As l paſſed along the ſtreets, a thaught ſtruck me: 
It came with ſuch force that I cheriſhed it. Have I not often 
employed my pen for theeditors of newſpapersinthemetropolis? 
In this tuwn a weekly chronicle is publiſhed ; why may I not 
meet a favourable reception from its printer, could I draw him 
up a few articles of amuſement and intelligence ? Something 
from that might ariſe to alleviate my forrow, and relieve my 
want: Though the publiſhers of the London papers are de- 
void of generoſity, yet this Ruſtic Politician may poſſeſs 


ſome gratitude for a literary favour, and be prompted, by the 
feelings of humanity, to relieve a forlorn author—an unfortu- 


nate correſpondent. 

« ] walked through the town, and retired to a field on the 
north, Having pens, ink and paper, I fat down, as I often 
had done near London, to write ſomething new. But juſt as 
I was about to ſpread my ideas upon paper, a heavy ſhower 
obliged me to lay aſide my implements of writing. I fat ſtill, 
however, though gazed at by many, as they paſſed along the 
high road, from which [ had not far removed. Though I 
could not keep on writing, I remained ſtudious till the rain 


ceaſed, Then I drew up ſeveral profaic ſpeculations, and poe- 


tical pieces of entertainment on popular topics, with a ſhort 
addreſs to the editor, declaring the reaſon cf giving him the 


trouble 
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trouble of peruſing my performance ; without ſuplicating bis 


interference any more than its merit deſerved. 
6 I encloſed my field production, returned to the wit 


| begged a wafer at a ſhop, and found the printer, who lived in 
the central ſquare of the town; With ſome courage I knocked 


at the door of the office; when out came a young man, whom 
I found was a compoſitor. To him I preſented my little 


packet, telling him I would wait at the door for an anſwer. 


He ſaid he would deliver it to his maſter. I remained ſome 
time in the utmoſt ſuſpenſe; as much depended on the 
due reception of my pieces, which were too trivial to be recited 


here. 
<« It was near half an hour before the young printer returned. 


| I ſaw he brought not back the papers, and before I could ſpeak, 


he defired me to walk into the parlour. 
cc I had not been under a roof, nor taſted a morſel for above 


- forty-five hours, aud I believe I cut as awkard a figure as did 


Samuel Gulliver when he returned from the Houybnhnms, I 
was conducted into the parlour, when the maſter beckoned 
me to walk into his counting-houſe, or ſtudy, where he appeared 
to tranſact buſineſs. Ordering his man to withdraw, he deſired 
me to be ſeated. He next filled out a glaſs of wine, and 
drank to my better ſucceſs 3 and bidding me take a cruſt of 


bread from a loaf on the table, he filled me out a bumper. 


With gratitude I received, with joy I drank it, and found a 


»kind of inſtantancous inſpiration ariſe ; whilſt my ſpirits 


revived, my ſoul returned—and hope ſprang in to my 


aid. 


“My good friend” faid the printer, ſlipping a guinea into 


my hagd—* take this, and ges yourſelf ſome refreſhment, 1 


am engaged, elſe I would aſk you to breakfaſt. I like your 


performance, and deſire your future correſpondence,” 
< felt too much on my mind to return a ſuitable anſwer ; 


but gratitude was impreſſed on my heart in characters indeli- 


ble, and I dare ſay he beheld it in my countenance; when I 
retired = 


Ts 
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retired 1 in profound filence, ' I withdrew to an inn, receiyed 
farther refreſhment, and remembered my miſery no mores 

& I ſet out for London in high ſpirits, rejoicing in the good- 
neſs of the great provider, whoſe bounty extends, in a degree, 
to all his creatures, and who rejoices to render them happy, 


who confide in his mercy, 
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&« Men all thy mercies, O my God, 
« 1M; riſmg ſoul ſurveys ; ; 

r Tranſported with the view I'm lf 7" 
* 1n wonder, love, and praiſe : | 


ec O how ſball words with equal _—_— 
« The gratitude declare, 
te That glows within my raviſh'd Bartz 2 


& But thou can'/t read it there ! v 
Foro thus or,” welt: 3,1 ADDISON. 


t reached Wooburn in Bedfordſhire on the aſternoon, where * 
Imet with a ſailor, who ſaid he had been impreſſed in London, Om. 
carried on board the Conqueſtadore, and afterwards made his 
eſcape from Spithead. I commilerated his caſe, and gave him 
a crown to help him on his journey to Worceſter, 
85 The next day I came into the road to Dunſtable, dined EO 
there, and paſſed through St. Alban's in the afternoon. But 25 
notwithſtanding my hilarity, I found my feet fail me, and I "7 
became unable to proceed on my journey. I could ſee no 
ſtage or returned chaiſe to give me a caſt ; and ſhould have 
balted at avillage, had not a Waggoner offered to carry me 
ſafe to London in his low moving machine. 

« was really much fatigued, and the more readily acceſhed 
the invitation. It was quite dark long before we reached Bar- 
net Common. We paſſed through a turnpike, here I was 
weighed in the ballance with the waggon, but was not found 
wanting ; ; for the man declared his load to ſurpaſs the ſtandard, 


I flipped 
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I Dipped out and lightened the carriage and reſuming 
my place, we proceeded on in our flow motion. 
F. e enjoyed but little repoſe as we paſſed over the common, 
and through Barnet. About day- break I was awaked by 
the ſtopping of the waggon, and heard the noiſe of people 
talking to the driver. Their voice was unſonorous, and 
| their language betrayed their baſe deſign. I was quickly ac- 
coſted by two young fellows on foot, who loudly ſwore, they 
would blow me to the Devil, ifI did not immediately ſur- 
render my money. 1 durſt not heſitate, and ſo was obliged 
| to give up what remained of the guinea, which the humane 
1 printer of Northampton had given me in lieu of my little 
ſpeculations. 
« The waggoner was robbed of his ready caſh ; and when 
= he came to Highgate, gave the alarm to ſeveral inn-keepers, 
| and the villains were purſued without effect. As we came 


down the hill towards Holloway, the driver deſired me to 
alight, take his whip, and conduct his waggon. This I did; 


but, I ſuppoſe, I cut a ftrange figure, as I never had becn 
ob. x uſed to horſes, and could not (peak to themin a language which 
= they underftaod. They ſoon knew they had a novice to deal 
with, and did juſt as they pleaſed. I attempted a whiſtle, and 
imitated, as well as poſſible, the manner of the carmen of 
London, by crying“ Hoi !—hither hoi] whoo | jee whoo !” 
but all in vain ; the cattle ſtood ſtock ſtill, and there 
my whipping and driving ended. The waggoner ſeemed to 
forget his late diſaſter, and laughed immoderately at my 


ungain manner, and was obliged to reſume his authority. 
„ At Iſlington I parted from my maſter, after having drank 


Y together at the public houſe oppoſite Highbury-place, where 
be had credit. It was then about four o'clock, and much too 
early for me to make my appearance in town.. I withdrew to 
a brickfield near Sir George Whitmore's mad-houſeat Hoxton, 
and having but ill reſted. in the uneaſy vehicle, l lay down on 
ſome clean ſtraw, and fell faſt aſleep, LE x 
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cc [ was in the midſt of a pleaſant dream, when I was 
awaked by ſeveral people, who ſurrounded me. I looked up, 
and ſaw no leſs than ſeven very ill looking fellows with 
bludgeons in their hands. Gentlemen, ſaid I, you have 
come rather too late, for I was robbed of every penny an 
morning beyond Highgate, 

Never mind, my lad,” replies one of the Glow te ic you 
have no money or goods, we will take your body, | You 
are a fine young rake-helly fellow, fit to ſerve the king ʒ 
and a3 we have taken you in a brick-field, you can have no 
good character. You muſt go along with us to the watchs 
houſe, except you chooſe to enter as a volunteer.“ 

I remonſtrated in vain, and was dragged away to Shore - 
ditch watch-houſe, where I found ſeven more, crammed up 
in the naſtieſt - nn Ws) I ever had aaa 
ceived, 

« The morning was now codecs advanced ; I knew | 

IJ had no time to loſe, and as there was juſt light enough 
- tranſmitted through the bars, I ſet about writing to a friend, 
a brother author, to apprize him of my misfortune, and im- 

plore his aſſiſtance. I wrote another to my bookſeller, of the 
ſame import, deſiring him to bring with him a poem which 
| had lately written, as a proof, that I had a viſible wy opt 
obtaining my bread. 

« Several boys were diverting Abe in N 
through the grates; to one of which I applied to carry my 
letters, promiſing a reward on his return. In the mean 
while I was obliged to amuſe myſelf by taking a ſurvey of 
_ the beautiful ſteeple and ſpire of the church from that an 
dungeon. 

The boy returned, juſt in time, with a copy of my poem 3 
but the bookſeller having declined coming, I was in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs of mind. My. pain was ſomewhat relieved 
on the entrance of my friend, into the outer court of the watch 

| houſe; and when he looked through the adamantine bars, I 
ſhed abundance of tears, and felt a mixture of joy and grief 
not to be expreſſed. 
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*I was taken before Juſtice W, and the other com- 
miſſioners of the land tax. The deformed ill looking catch- 
poles attended, and told the gentleman, that I was caught in 
a brick- field. A brick- field! O that will do!“ exclaimed 
the juſtice “ You muſt be a vagrant at leaſt, if not worſe.“ 
& Sir, ſaid I, ſome of the greateſt characters the world ever 


knew, were taken from a brick- field. Do you mean to 


affront me in my office, you raſcal ? vociferated the juſtice, 
$6 ſend him to the Savoy.“ 

«6 Gentlemen” —replied my friend, I have known the 
young man many years, during which his character never was 
impeached. He did not, I dare ſay, mean to aſperſe the name 
of your worſhip, as he alluded to the tribes of Iſrael, which 


| were obliged to make bricks without ſtraw in Egypt.* Here, 


Gentlemen, is a poem which he lately wrote; and I can aſſure 
you, that he cats not the bread of idleneſs. I can bring peo- 


ple of the higheſt repute to ſpeak in his behalf. I have often 


thought that he is a little cract-brained. at times, as he will 
ſit all the day, in the open field, writing for the bookſellers of 
the row, who by the by, are not wg beſt RON of ge- 


nuine merit. 
6% My friend ended, 100 L I was diſcharged by the conſent 


of all but his worſhip. I went home, and to my unſpeak- 


able joy, found all my affairs regularly ſettled ; and a hand- 
ſome ſum leſt in the hands of a friend, from Mr. Garrick. 
Would to heaven things had remained in that ſituation; but 


an accident happened ſoon after, which proved the ground 
work of all my preſent diſtreſs, and brought me to this dread- 
ſul predicament, Vet ] truſt I ſhall yet be delivered by an 


all- wiſe providence who directs un the affairs and events of 


the univerſe,” e t 


- The 


„ The Juſtice was bred a bricklayer” s labourer” originally, 
| and was a 1 er when he Weed hi commiſſion, 


/ 
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The young bard cloſed bis narrative and added ſeverl! 


conſolotary thoughts, which gave eaſe to his rankled mind, 
and cooled my perturbed heart amidſt ſo many ſcenes of woes 


T retired that/night to ſoft repoſe, and aroſe early the next 


morning, to commit the above ſtory to writing. . I have only 
to add, that the youth a few days after, was relieved from cap- 
tivity by the interpoſition of his friends, who had procured 
a habeas corpus from Earl Mansfield for his enlargement. 
I rejoiced in his happineſs, but could not help regretting the 


loſs of ſo agreeable a companion. 
On the third of July, we were all called upon deck, in 
order to receive new trowſers, ſhirts, &c. in lieu of thofe we 
had left on board the Naomi, on Chatham river. A deſerter, 
a poor ideot, whom I mentioned on account of his voracious 
- uppetite in the Savoy, happening to be ſtark naked in bed, 
was called up among the reſt, The poor fellow had every: 
rag torn off his back the day before, and the tattered remains 


of his ſhirt were, the ſame day, converted into a pudding-bag 


by the cook, and that was the reaſon he was Fans to be- 


take himſelf to his birth. 


With the utmoſt unconcern he went up, and walked 


along the deck, as little aſhamed as was the firſt man, before 


he fell from innocence. Among the maſts and cordage of 


mand of the captain, he began his ſongs and whiſlling, the © 


the ſhip, he ſtalked, with as much complacency as our general 
mother once did amidft her plants, ſhrubs, and flowers 
in the Garden of Eden. The whole crew enjoyed the fcene ; 
the captain, officers, mates and mariners, laughed moſt immo- 
derately at the ſtrange phznomonon : But when, at the com- 


greateſt cynic could not have reſtrained his riſibility. 


1 


Francis Orton, the idiot, performed many of his natural 
tricks on the quarter- deck, before he could get his new 
clothes. It appeared, that the back oſ this poor innocent 
had been much cut by flaggellation, to the great diſhonour of 
human nature, and of ſome unfeeling officer, whom, if 1 
knew, 1 would endeaycur to brand with eternally inſamy. 
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Surely he diſgraces the character of a ſoldier | In his breaſt 
there was no mn In his able ſoul there was no 


compaſſion. | 
Francis was a well-ſhaped likely man, oor 3 


years of age, and very tall. He poſſeſſed an athletic conſti - 
tution, had a fair complexion, but a dull look. His eyes 
emitted a kind of gum, which adhered to their ſockets. 


His hair was of a light colour, kept quite ſhort. His limbs 
were ſtraight, and on the whole, his bodily deportment ſeemed 
capable of improvement, and his attitude might be rendered 
more graceful under a regular diſcipline ; but his mental fa- 
culties had received ſuch a ſtamp from nature's ſeal, that no 
art can remove or amend, I have been thus prolix in the 
deſcription of this poor man, as he is a piece of natuie's un- 
happy compoſition ; and becauſe I was more delighted by 
his natural antics, and ſinging, than with all the diverſions 
of tumbling on the ſage, or the mulic of the Italian 


_ - Eunuchs. 


On board the Pomona the moſt prudent cautions were taken 
to prevent the calamity of ſickneſs, We had good freſh pro- 


- viſion twice a week, whilſt at Spithead. Thoſe deemed infec- 


tious were- removed to an hoſpital, and a quantity of vinegar 
was every week allowed each meſs to ſprinkle the ſeveral 


births. 
Many of the impreſſed men were of an indolent diſpoſition, 


and there they amply indulged it. For my own part, I gene- 


rally aroſe before the ſun, and enjoyed the ſweet hour of 


| prime, on the deck unmoleſted. It was uncommonly plea- 
ſant to behold the illuftrious lord of day, burſting from his 


chamber in. the eaſt, and beginning his courſe to cheer the 
nations. He riſes, with. larger dimenſions, in my eyes, than 


wen I viewed him from the fields. The liquid plain, 
- tranſparent as chryſtal, reflects his riſing glory ; ; and a new 


ſun and a downward ſky appear by day, like the white cloud 


. which guided the tribes through the wilderneſs ; as by night 


24 expanded concave in the heavens and waters unite, to 
diſplay 
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diſplay new ſuns, new moons, new worlds uncounted, If 
the valleys, the hills, and the eternal mountains difappear, br 
are but dimmly ſeen, behold a more noble folio of nature's 
volume is ſpread, to diſcloſe ſuch wonders as are unknown 
to the inhabitants of fenced, or walled, | populous 
Cities, 

Our officers had orders to (ail for Portfmouth, on the af- 
ternoon of the thirteenth of July, The ſailors dropped 
anchor at St. Helen's, where we remained' that hight. The 
next morning we turned the point ef the beautiful iſland, not 
paſſing through the needles, We had a fine proſpect of its 
ſouth fide, and of its chalky TT. which diſcover its kindred to 


Britain. 
We left the iſle in the Afternoon, and again came oppo- 


ſite the hills of Hampſhire, At a great diſtance we paſted 
Weymouth and Portland, and next morning loſt ſight of Tand, 


In a few hours we diſcovered the diſtant mountains of Devon- 
ſhire, which produce a moſt agreeable varicty, We came 
nearer ſhore in the afternoon, when I could clearly ſee the 
wild rocks that overlook the ocean. Between two Tofty hills, 
a fertile valley bends its courſe through the country.” In the 
midſt runs a river, on whoſe margin ſtands a rural village, the 
embattlements of which are of Nature's own contrivance, and 
ſurpaſs the power of imitation, The grottos and gardens on 
the hill fide, are ſurprizingly grand, and appear more noble 
and ſublime than what I have conceived of the hanging gar- 


dens of Babylon. | 

As we failed on, the meadows ſloped to the ſea, the better 
to diſcover their beauty to the ſwift paſſing mariners. The 
hills riſe above hills till they diſappear. Others approach to 
invite us to their richeſt fruits How charming muſt be the 
proſpeR, from the Devonian hills, of the ocean, io the ruſtic 
ſwains, who behold the ſhips of the merchants returning 
from a far country, laden with the luxuries of the Eaſt and 


„Welt! But how awful the tremendous ſcene of war and 
bloodſhed, 


/ 
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bloodſhed, when they count the floating bulwarks, and are 
alarmed by their thunder over the wild waves 

Whilſt I was writing the above lines, the noiſe of an en- 
gagement between an Engliſh frigate and a French man of 
war, alarmed our crew. Some ran to the tops of the maſts 
to eſpy the action. The fireing continued a confiderable 
time, before the Frenchman ſtruck, and we were at too great 
a diſtance to make any obſervations on what paſſed. The 
eonqueror carried his prize into Torbay, and arrived in that 
harbour-about the time when we paſſed. 

Juſt as the ſun ſet, we got within ſight of Plymouth, We 
_ paſſed by a huge rock in the ſea, which affords a moſt mag- 
nificent ſcene, being all the production of nature, without 
the leaſt touch (a light - houſe excepted) of the effeminate 
hand of art. A lieutenant of marines came up to us in a 
boat, hailed us, aſked the name of the ſhip, and then fired a 
gun. We reached the harbour, and night coming on, the 
failors dropped anchor nearly oppoſite the pleaſant ſeat of 
Lord Edgecombe. | 
His Lordſhip's ſeat is on the fide of a hill, which com- 
mands a proſpect of Plymouth, and the county of Cornwall, 
for many miles; he has a fine park adorned with groves and 
bowers, and a large wilderneſs. The houſe, at a diſtance, 
ſeems handſome, and has a wide avenue leading to Drake's 
iſland near the town. It is fituated on the extremity of Corn- 
wall, and naturally raiſes in the mind of a ſtranger, a ſuperb 
idea of that country. 

Strength, and the greateſt beauty unite around the exten- 
ſiye coaſt. On the right, the hills appear like a luxuriant ta- 
ble, covered with the rareties of ſummer, The ſloping fields 
are repleniſhed with the golden grain, which ſeems to invite 
the reaper to put in his ſanguine fickle—for the harveſt of the 
earth is ripe. On the other ſide, on a hill, level in the ſummit 
with the other, I ſaw legions of the ſons of war, preparing to 
defend their country, and training up for the day of battle. 


Tie 
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The convoy found it impractioable to proceed on the 
voyage to Minorca, as war was commenced againſt the Spa- 
niards, who had blocked up the Mediterranean, and were 
beſieging Gibraltar. We ſhould all have been lodged i in the 
barracks of Plymouth, but thoſe of the impreſled men, who 
had arrived before us, having behaved Fs we were not to, 
be truſted on ſhore. 

We lay in the harbour of Drake's iſland, till Sunday, July 
18, when our veſſels moved round to the Hamoaze, oppoſite 
the dock. As we went round, we could perceive the iſlands 
and dock-yards lined with people, eager to ſee our approach 
towards the ſhore. That part of the dock, which fell under 
our obſervation, ſeemed more magnificent than the part of 
Plymouth from whence we ſteered. Many large ſhips were 
repairing, ſome new ones were conſtructing ; ; and though it 
was the ſabbath day, labour and merriment met no reſtraint, 
all appeared jovial, and ated as if they were celebrating ſome 
carnival, or ſacrificing to ſome Bacchanalian deity. 

All the impreſſed men were taken from on board the Po- 
mona, the next morning, in ſeveral boats, and conveyed to the 
guard ſhip, called the Temeraire, which ſupplied the place of 
the Blenheim, whilſt repairing in dock. 

All the captives remonſtrated with the officers, before their 
departure, on the non-payment of their money. Fair promi- 
| ſes were beſtowed ; we packed up our things, and ſubmitted 
to their dread decree. | 

We aſcended the ſide of the huge bulk, and reached the 
quarter deck, which was cleared for our reception, till our 
names were called over, and other matters ſettled. When we 
went down to the main deck, a ſcene which paſſes all deſcrip- 
tion, appeared to my view, The place was crouded with a 

company various as the colours of the rainbow. Jackets red, 
blue, white, and of every colour, mingled in the motley group. 
More diforder never appeared in a mob or bear-garden. It 
ſeemed to be a great market, where all ſorts and conditions of 
men were promiſcuouſly aſſembled, —— 


Light 
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Light mantonneſt aud miri, 
eee eee ED 
E. 


10 one corner hung a 10 W of beef, which made 
it reſemble the ſhambles of a great butcher. In another were 
hogs feeding in ſties, and preparing (like many of the crew on 
board) for the day of ſlaughter. Ip another place the matrons 
of Plymouth were waſhing away, up to the elbows in ſuds, or 
drying their chequered linen on the forecaſtle—waving to the 
gales, and ſerving as fails to the ſuperannuated hulk, which, 
Eke themſelyes, had loſt its rigging. 

When we embarked on board the Temeratre, there v were about 
Koo men in the hulk ; and the ſame day 150 more were 
26ded to the number. At firſt I obtained a tolerable birth on 
the main deck, near the door of the cabin; - was Jeſs crouded 
than moſt of my companions, and had a favorable opportunity 
of * my lucubrations; z but was ſoon packed below 
deck. 

I never faw any thing on land, att could equa! the buſtle 
of that day. At Billingſgate there ſubfiſts abundantly more 
decorum. It reſembled moſt the dread confuſion of a fire in 
London, which J had ſeen, or the aſſembly of a ſet of black- 
guards at 2 bruiſing-match, 

Tue middle deck, to which I had to deſcend, exhibited 2 
ſcene new and curious. There were chandlery ſhops, and 
gin ſtalls ; ſome were employed in ſinging, others were fleep- 
Ing, or buying, ſelling, waſhing, dancing, eating, drinking, 
and making merry, I mixed in this heterogeneous aſſembly, 


and ſtroye to enjoy the nayal ſcene, to me quite novel, when 


"down came one of the boatſwain's mates—whi/tling as he came 
for want of thought. What are you all about here ?—Riſe 


Jupiter —and ſnuff the moon ;—all hands aloft ſup! | 


up] up!—and be — to you My eyes, Betty Mar- 
tin, who have we got here ?—ſkulkers ?—invalids O. 
* Re ny Dave a fore leg, have you? Then hop along, you raſ- 
cal!“ — With this, and ſuch marine jargon, the flave in 


BN authority 


1 
4 
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authority exerted his inſolence of office, over the poor men, 
who durſt not reſent his fury. He ſtruck, without mercy 
thoſe who were not very nimble, for no other end than to 
ſatisfy his own wanton ferocity, 
Let others celebrate the bravery of the Engliſh ſailors, but 
I will not palliate the matter. L'he ſouls of ſuch wretches 
are as calous as the horſe's hoof, The ſavages of the deſart 
are not more cruel, nor the wildeſt beaſts more deſtitute of 
kindneſs to their prey: - 
Come, ye learned declamers in favour of the dignity of hu- 
man nature; ye who deſcribe man but a little lower than the 
angels; come on board the Temeraire, off Plymouth-dock, 


and behold a crew of mortals, ignorant as the Hottentets, de- 


formed as the Yahoos deſcribed by Swift. Religion here is 
not known ; ſeriouſneſs is laugbed at, and morality not to be 
met with: W here is a nuiſancę; happpieſt is he who 
has leaſt; for what he holds, is poſſeſſed on a precarious 
tenure, The crew in general is compoſed of ſharpers, thieves, 


| bullies, cowards, pimps, and villains of every ſpecies under 


heaven |! | 
Whilſt I was tranſmitting theſe thoughts to writing, the 


cat - call of the boatſwain's mates again grated my ear. Every 


man was ordered ta take up his hammock, and all his things 
to the poop of the veſſel. Several of the ſick had their ham- 
mocks cut down by the brutiſh fellows; and a poor woman, 
the wife of a ſailor, newly delivered of a child, was dropped 
down to the deck with ſuch violence, that ſhe ſoon after died, 
It was deemed an accident, and the raſcal that cut her bed 
down, was ſcarcely reproved. 

When all our bundles were piled up in a heap, it put me 
in mind of the mountain of miſeries, deſcribed by Mr. Addi- 
ſon, in the eighth volume of the Spectator, I was fearful 
leſt I ſhould not find out mine again, and I am ſure I would 


not have exchanged it for all the reſt together. This ma- 


nœuvre was performed, as I afterwards underſtood, to make 
every man expert, when ſuch a thing ſhould become needful ; 
as, 
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as, during an action, the quarter deck, &c. are uſually ordered 
to be fenced round with the beds of the marines and failors, 
to repel the ſhot of the enemy. 

But here was no regularity obſerved ; but all was confu- 
fron and wild uproar. The word of command was given for 
every man to take off his hammock, The whole ſhip's crew, 
to the number of a full thouſand, ran impetuouſly up to the 
quarter deck, and from thence to the poop. The moſt alert 
firſt gained the place, and tumbled about the bundles, in queſt 
of either his own, or a better. I was far from being inactive, 
but I had not been practiſed in ſuch horrid ſcrambling. I 
Joſt my bundle, which contained every thing I had on 
board, a few manuſcript ſheets excepted, * I carried in 
a ſide waiſtcoat pocket. 

A hammock, however, fell to my lot; and with it I de- 
ſcended, giving the alarm of my loſs. I went down to the 
chandlery ſhops in the middle deck, and apprized the traders 
in clothes, &c. of my misfortune. Juſt as I was ſpeaking, a 
perſon came forward with a bundle of written books, which 
he offered to ſell for waſte paper; but by the aſſiſtance of ſe- 
veral of my friends, I had him ſeized and carried up to 
the cabin, where he was examined: by Capt. Hartwell, who 
ordered the things to be produced. He was tried by a court 
martial, convicted on the cleareſt evidence, and ordered to be 
put in irons, and puniſhed ; but as J preſented a humble pe- 
tifion to the captain in his favour, he was ſet at liberty. My 
bundle, containing about ten volumes, breeches, trowſers, 
ſtockings, &c. was reſtored, and the fellow had his own re- 
turned, which contained a pack of cards, a draught-board, 

with all the men. He was the more excuſable, as he could 
neither read nor write. 

Perpetually harrafſed by the brutiſh mates, I found my life 

quite intolerable, To prevent my mind from being diſtracted 
by their ferocity, I ſent the following note to one of the Lieu- | 
tenants ; 


Worthy - 
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c Worthy Sir, 


« As my former Days were ſpent 
in acquiring Knowledge, and as my Genius prompts me to 
Study, I moſt ardently implore your kind' Interpoſition in 
freeing me from the Dominion of the Boatſwain's Mates, 
who ill-naturedly diſturb me from Time to Time, when 
there is nothing to do, I have heard much of your Huma- 
nity, and I cookder you as a Gentleman, and a Scholar, 
I am, | 


Yours, &c. 
- _ ATTICUS,” 


I was immediately ſent for into the cabin, where ſat Lieute- 
tenant Trian, ſeveral other principal officers, and their 
ladies at tea. The lieutenant aſked me what I was, and 
how I came to be in ſuch a ſituation ? I told him I was the 
ſon of a gentleman of moderate fortune in the South of Scot- 
land, and was going to be united to an ancient family, by 
marrying the only daughter of a neighbouring gentleman. 
That I was baſely and forcibly conveyed from my native land, 
put on poard a veſſel at Newcaftle, and carried to London 
where indeed I obtained my liberty to return to Scotland, by 
the humanity of captain Tate, who heard my tale and com- 
miſerated my affliction. 

I next proceeded to relate my misfortune, i in being mobbed 
on Finchley-Common, and afterwards taken-up, through 
miſtake, as a murderer and robber, lodged in a goal, where I 
ſuffered all the hardſhips of captivity. 

I mentioned the cauſe of my being impreſſed, related the 
ſeveral adventures on board the Nightingale, what I ſuffered in 
the Savoy, the barracks of Chatham, on board the ſeveral 
ſhips, up to the preſent hour, aſſuring the gentlemen that I had 
committed the whole to . which I was ready to pro- 
duce. 


3 2. The 
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The company, eſpecially the ladies, heard me with great 
attention, The lieutenant aſſured me he would do all in 
his powerto procure my liberty in a few weeks, In the mean- 
while I might expect his protection. He defired I would 
lend him my M8. ſaying they would be perfectly ſafe in his 
poſſe ſſi on. l ; 

Though I was loth to deliver up my books to the lieute- 
nant, as I had written too freely on ſeveral ſubjects during my 
ſtay on board, yet I knew it would not be prudent to heſitate. I 
ale him I was moſt ſenſibly happy in having it in my 


power in any meaſure to contribute to his amuſement. 
He ordered a negro-ſervant to go with me to my birth, to 


help me tobring all my things to a little room which he pointed 
out, ſaying, ** There ſhall be your ſtudy during your reſidence 
at the Temeraire Univerſity.” 

I carried my MSS, into the cabin; the ladies and Gentle- 
men all ſurrounded me; the lieutenant took up the laſt 
ſheet 1 had written of my private journal, and having pointed 
out the following lines, ordered me to read them aloud to the 
company. 7 1 

I told him they were too incorrect for a public audience, 
and, I believed, they would be deemed too acrimonious and 
ſevere, not to meet the cenſure, of the Gentlemen, The 
lieutenant ſwore he would not be offended, nor none ſhould 
be affronted, whatever ſatire they might convey. On which 
] was obliged to proceed as follows:: 6 


- 


Hail ! hail ! thou floating Tophet; haunt of fiends 
Incarnate; ſable as the ſhades of night / | 
Horrors unheard in thee perpetual reign; 

a Nor hell beneath can match thy barb rous ſons ; 
Nor /avages beneath the burning Zone, 

Fho gainſt humanity remain at war, 

And ſleal the infant ſuckling from the breaft ; 
And laughing ſbut their gars gainſi human cries, 


T raders 
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Traders in human ſouls on Afric's ſhore, 
No more we ſhudder at your horrid deeds | 
No more recount your as, that ſhame the ſun / 
As looking downright on the ſcorched plain, 
He hides his glorious face beneath a cloud, 
Till the vile Felons rob him of his ſons. — 
No ma e of cannibals, whoſe ſanguine teeth 
Devour the image of the great Supreme ! - 
Of ancient Druids ſing no more, ye bards, 
No more recount their human ſacrifice ; 
Cæſar, the famed Ceſar, them eras'd 
From hell's black pages, and their names expung'1 
From nature's book |/—O for a Ceſar now, 
Gen'rous, to form a race of warlite Britons, 
Endow'd with noble ſouls, and feeling hearts J 
For now a race of ſavage, impious fiends, 


Uſurp the Throne of reaſon and cool thought. 


Look round the dungeons, view the ſable gloom, 
Where deepeſt woe and melancholy dwell, 
And ſavage cruelty her iron wand 
Extends, amidſt the captive race farlorn : 
Can Pandemonium's pit produce ſuch monſiers, 
As can theſe regions! Fiends torment not fiends 
In hell; but here they ſeem in human form, 
And pour their fury on the tribes of men © 


%. 


. Look round the gloomy military goals, 
Behold the damp, inhoſpitable ell, | | 
Where once the Gallic monarch was confin'd * : 
Il hat furious inmates reign, and pour their rage 
On the ſad captive flaves ! See Chatham's den, 
For ſoldiers not in arms—but fixed in chains ! 
Can Freedom boaſt achivemants great from ſuch, 
Who to enſlaue her 2 try ery art? 
But what are all thoſe ſable acts of fraud, 
Encourag'd by a K——l and a L——e. 
Hibernian who with ceared ſouls, 
Are deaf to all the cries of human woes ; 
Fhat are they when compar'd to ſavages 
On board the ſwimming hell of Temeraire ? 


Tt 


John, king of France, was taken priſoner by Edward III. and 
his valiant young ſon, at the memorable battle of Creſſy, brought 
in triumph through the city, and afterwards lodged in the Savoy; 
but he had not ſuch a mercenary as Captain over him. 


' 
\ 
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Yet murmer not, my foul, tho thus ferien; 
Anon may riſe the unexpected morn, 
The hand divine, that guided all my youth, 
And led me through the balmy paths of truth, 
Shall all its future guardian care engage, 
And flem the torrent of man's furious rage, 
On the almighty ward ['ll firmly tri; 
And heaven will prove as mercful as juſt. 
Hie, who before has ſav'd me from each ill, 
Will, by his friendly aid, ſupport me flill ; 
Reflere my fair Ex Iz A tu my arms, | 
And make me happy midi ver en charms ! 


It was well that the reading of the thore lines was left to 
myſelf, for I was obliged to paſs over the moſt obnoxious ex- 
preſſions, being unwilling to hazard toomuch on the generoſity 
of my auditors. They pronounced them rather free, but ſiri- 
king ; on the whole, I met more I than merit en- 


titled me to. 


«« Well, come — ſaid the Lieutenant, . go to your ſtudy, 
and write me a few lines immediately on this young lady” — 
pointing to a moſt beautiful nymph of ' Devonſhire—< Let 
them be to the tune of Cupid, God of ſoft Perſuaſion, in Love in a 
Village.—1 ſhall allow you but half an hour, as the lady muſt 
go on ſhore.” The time was ſhort, but] could not refuſe to 

comply with the command of an officer, whoſe friendihip, I 
thought, might be of infinite conſequence. | 

I retired to my new birch, and found it commodiouſly fitted 


up, with a chair, table, bed, &c. and whilft I was muſing, the 


* 


Ethiopian ſervant braught me in a baſon of tea, toaſt and but- 
ter, and a glaſs of rum. I had ſcarcely enjoyed ſucn a repaſt 
ſince I left Scotland. I prepared the ſong, and preſented it 
within the time; which I cannot with-hold from my readers. 


An 
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An Original Song, 


Written Extempore, 


Addreſſed to an amiable young Lady of Devonſhire, 


On board the Temeraire, in Plymouth-Sonnd, 
Jr 25, 1779. 


Al, Virgin of the bowers, 
Glory of the rolling year, 
fragrant breath perfumes the flowers, 
Now thy wounded captive cheer ; 
Thos love inſpiring, 
Boſom firing, 95 
Goddeſs dect d in joy appear. 


Or ſhall J fit an exile mourning, 
Or wander to a diflant ſhore ? 
O fix the hour of my returning 
To my love—T aſk no more: 
When war is over, 
Then your lover 
Shall arrive with India's Store. 


Now Autumn's train and love invite ns, 
To the margin of the ſea, 
To talk of lowe, till heaw*n unite us, 
When the nations all agree; 
- With "ry ble ſing * x 
| Joys encreafing, 
All anon 2 bend to thee, 


Soon may the Blenheim's ſwifteft motion 
Bend dreadleſs oer the pathleſs main, 
To meet the foe on vonder ocean, 
Where ſons of Freedom hold their reign : 
. Amidſ! my duty, 
On thy beauty, 
Still PII tune my plaintive flrain, 


1 


5 
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One of the officers, who happened to be my countrymatt, 
adviſed me to draw up a petition to the ſecretary at war, re- 
_ preſenting my caſe in terms the moſt pathetic and rational; 
I followed his advice; it was. ſigned by many of the ages, 


At the ſame time I ſent a letter to Earl Mansfield in Lon- 


don, acquainting his Lordſhip with the fituation of the im- 
preſſed men, in conſequence of the coercive act of parlia- 


ment; the unheard of acts of cruelty and fraud, practi ſed by 


the officers of the Savoy, Chatham- Barracks, and the guard- 


ſhips. I depicted to his Lordſhip all my fufferings, from the 


day I was dragged from my native country, te the date of my 
letter, and concluded in the following words: 

* Were your lordſhip to behold the harſh uſage the im - 
preſſed men forego before the commiſſioners of the land-tax, 
and the barbarities practiſed in the horrible gloom of the Sa- 
voy. priſon ; were you to ſee them chained together like fo 
many felons, and caſt into the nauſeous lime-barge that car- 
ries them to Graveſend, and view them as a parcel of ſlaves 
in the proceſſion to Chatham; ſhould your Lordſhip be a 
witneſs of ſome of the horrors attending thoſe regions of mili- 
tary inſolence; and, above all, were you to defcend to Ply- 
mouth, and. paſs a few moments on oard the Temeraire 
bulk ; your. Lordſhip would be ſtruct with the deepeſt ſur- 
priſe, your generous ſoul would revolt at the proſpect, and 


| feel too much pain for humanity to ſuffer. 


« Yout Lordſhip well knows, that men thus enſlaved can 


de but of litile utility to a free ſtate. You know there is a 


ſtubbornneſs in human nature, never to be eraſed or over- 
come. Much good from ſoldiers in chains can never be ex- 
pected. It is known well, that they are fold by the merce- 
naries of juſtice, and ſent from their friends and families, to 
ſee them no more; only to gratify the mean ambition 
of trading magiſtrates, who deal in human ſouls: | 
I know your loxdſhip poſſeſſes the fine feelings of humanity, 

and, that the goodneſs of your heart is as evident as your 
exalted genius. Your liberal turn will naturally determine 

. your 


— 
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your lordſhip to weigh the matter with candour;/and exert. 
your powerful influence, in a caſe ſo truely alarming to the 
nation, and inimical to the liberty of tlie ſubject. At your 


fiat, juſtice ſhall extend her ſcale ; at the nod of your lord- 


ſhip, the barbarous ſavages ſhall ceaſe, to execute their inhu- 
man deeds, and at your command the fraudulent officers of 
the S—y, C——m, and the Guard-ſhips, ſhall be forced to 
reſtore the property of the injured captive; unfortunate many 
Who have no one to plead their cauſe; mme. 
Great as your genius and character, ſoon may the exertion 


of your power prove. A ſmall rota, dropped from the ſine pen 
of your lordſhip, or a ſingle ſentence falling from your eloquent 
tongue, will effect the ſalutary purpoſe, and merit and obtain 


the praiſe of myriads, as well as the hearty prayer of 


your Lordſhip's 

Plymouth Sound, moſt Obedient and moſt 
on board the Temeraire; Devoted Humble Servant; 
July abth, 177%. KATIE Arrieus“ 


1 had drawn up a petition; honed by ihe officers, find ſeve- 


ral other getlemen who intereſted themſelves in my favourz 


when an order came from Sir David Lindſey, the governor 
of Plymouth, for the removal of the impreſſed men, belonging 


to the War-Office, to the tranſport- ups which conveyed 


them from Chatham. 
Accordingly, on Sunday, the iſt of Auguſt, the Ceres, a 


| ſanall veſſel; came along-fide of the Temeraire, and 69 of us 


were put on board. I was obliged to pack up my manuſcripts - 
and other things, leave my new agreeable ſituation, and de- 
ſpair of meeting that glorious deliverarice which had juſt 

diſcloſed itſelf at an Zee 2 as I fondly | 


imaged. 
- I found this to be an SET veſſel; 80 many of 


us, with a party of the Royal Scots guarding us, crammed 


the ſhip, and rendered it unwholeſome; The proviſion was 


bad, * and partially ſerved by a Mercenary fellow, who 
R 


knew 


F # 
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knew ſeveral of the worſt of our party, and had been con- 
cerned with two of them, who were tried for burglaries at the 
Old-Bailey. The beef was falt, and ruſty, and the butter 
and cheeſe were not fit ſor hogs. - The ſmallneſs of the quan- 
tity was the beſt property of the proviſion z and I verily 
believe, had I not been ſupplied by the bumb- boats from Ply- 
mouth, with a little freſh proviſion, -which I was enabled to 
purchaſe by ſeveral little preſents of money I received from 
the officers and ladies of the Temerarre, I ſhould not have been 
enabled to outlive that awful captivity, 

On the 4th'of Auguſt, a conſpiracy was formed, by many 
of the impreſſed men, to make their eſcape, which they could 
not carry into execution till the evening of the 8th, when a 
party of the Devonſhire militia was ſet on guard. There 
were only three ſoldiers on deck, the reſt being lodged below 
the hatches. I was apprized of the deſign, and prepared to 
affiſt the moſt deſperate of the fellows ; my ſoul glowed at the 
thoughts of freedom, The bells on board the guard ſhips, 

ſtruck 8 times, which denoted the hour of midnight. A is 
woll, was echoed from veſſel to veſſel when we—on a 
ſignal being given—ruſhed on the deck. The three centi- 
nels, not knowing our defign, ſaid nothing, as it was cuſto- 
mary for a few to go up at a time for other purpoſes. For 
about ten minutes none of the inſurgents had reſolution 
enough to attack the ſoldiers, At length, what had long been 
in embryo, came to a criſis ; one of the impreſſed men thus 
addreſſed the ſoldiers: 

* Gentlemen, you will eaſily perceive what we are aim- 
ing at. It is to regain our liberty. Now we are uſed worſe 
than ſlaves, ſtarved and without pay, and perhaps more 
trouble may await us if we remain under the military yoke. 
Be quiet, we mean to do you no injury; but muſt have your 
fire · arms delivered up, to ſecure our eſcape.” 

So ſaying, they ſeized the loaded guns, in which were \bay- 
onets fixed. The ſoldiers ſqualled out, in a voice not very 
 Imitative of warriors, and the noiſe alarmed captain Barker, 


the 
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the maſter of the veſſel, who fired a piece from the window 
of the cabin. The Blenheim, which had lately come out of 
dock, the Hercules, and the Temeraire, were alarmed, and diſ- 
patched their long- boats to our veſſel, 

By this time the impreſſed men had ſeized almoſt all the 
guns on board ; the ſoldiers below were as quiet as mice. 
The captives reigned on the deck, and ordered the boatmen 
to keep off, elſe they would fire upon them. 

Whilſt ſeyeral of us ſtood on the deck, parlying with the 
people of the guard-ſhips, ſome ran down to their births af- 
frighted, and eight got into a ſmall boat which hung by the 
ſide cf the ſhip, cut the tackle which ſuſpended it, and rowed 
off the moment I was going to jump from the ſhip, No en- 
treaties could induce them to return, to take us in who re- 
mained on deck; they made off for ſhore on the Corniſh ſide; 
tive of them effegually made their eſcape; but three were 

taken the next day, near St. Germans, by the officious con- 
ſtables, and nc on board the Ceres. ' 

The midſhipman, &c. came on board, ee a ſtronger 
guard to attend us; at the ſame time, aſſuring us, that we 
ſhould all have the liberty of going on board the grand fleet, 
in a few days, and be under the command of Sir Charles 
Hardy. But ſeveral of the ſtouteſt of them took care to pre- 
vent their going to that ſtation; for the ſame morning they 
cut off their fingers and thumbs, and ſwore when they came 
to be examined, that the ſoldiers had chopped them off with 
a hatchet, at the time of the affray. 

On the morning of the ſixteenth of Auguſt, a general 
alarm was given to the guardſhips, and all the people of Ply- 
mouth, the dock, &c. An invaſion was dreaded, and the 
town was but ill prepared for a proper reception of the ene- 
my. The combined fleets of France and Spain, it wasthought, 
were about landing on the coaſt, in the abſence of the grand 

fleet, 
The repo:t of the afternoon, from Edgecombe, was that the 
enemy was within ſeven leagues of the ſound, and nearer 
R 2 | the 
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the coaſt at the point where they were obſerved to be in, 
Every town and village was up in arms, and poured forth 
their inhabitants to oppoſe the enemy. The peaſantry ſur- 
rounded the ſhore with their iofiruments of agriculture, like 
the ancient Britons on the landing of Julius Cæſar. The 

labourers and artificers abandoned the dock-yard, and left the 
-- ſhips of war on the ſtocks, to guard thoſe that were already 
launched The women and children trembled for fear, and 
many of the rich ſhop-keepers packed up their money and 
goods, and removed to a greater diſtance from the ſea. All 
was terror and diſmay ; and the whole terminated in the loſs 
of the Ardent, a 64 gun ſhip of war, which was carried by 
on enemy into a port of France. 

But what to the captives was ſuch an alarm ? Could they 
be greater flaves in a foreign land than in their own? They 
had long bore the rod of oppreſſion in a country which boaſts- 
of freedom, nor could they dread a ſeverer captivity. Could 
laws more inimical to liberty be enacted by the conſent of a 
French Parliament? Do the ſubjects of Louis, doomed 
to be ſoldiers, march in chains from priſon to priſon ? Are 
the gally ſlaves uſed with leſs hinpanity, than impreſſed 
men on board the * -ſhips? 


Caonfin'd within the floating goal, 
To heav'n I'll waft my piteous tale, 
And have recqurſe to fervent pray'r— 
My God can all my troubles ſhare. 
The Lord, who rules the earth and ſky, 
Beholds my anguiſh, hears cach ſigh ; 
On him I reft my troubled foul, 
- Amidſt the thunders as they 1 0ll ; 
And while his judgments are abroad, 
My faith will ſoothe an angry God. 


Tho” far is fled the olive wand, 
And liberty bas le ff the Cj 


{ 
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The' now combine the ſons of guile, 
To ſwallow up the faveur'd i/le,. 
Yet God, who rules the raging ſea, 
WW hilft he fulfils his fix d decree, 
With love beholds the choſen race ; 
For them he has reſerv'd his grace. 


Within his hand the hearts of kings 
Are held, and tyrants down ke brings, 
The monarch's fury all is vain ;— 
Be glad Jebovab flill ſhall reign. 
He fill will glorious make our land, 
His goodneſs till ſurround our flrand : 
Freedom and juſtice he'll reſtore, 
| When furious kings ſball rule no more, 
Fe Let freedom flill the ſceptre wield, 
Or in the cabin or the field. — 
| To God how due the praiſe alone, 
Hs mercy props his righteous throne ! 


' The whole night the approach of the enemy wis dreaded— 
ſignals were given from ſhip to ſhip every half hour, and 
lights were put up on Edgecombe hill, and the whole ſur- 
rounding ſhore, Next morning ſeveral men of war entered 
the ſound, and freſh preparations were made to give the ene- 
my a warm reception, Before noon, a warm cannonading 


Was heard, and even the ſmoak could be diſcerned. The 


flags were hoiſted on the hill, and the balls projected from 
Maker Tower. The ſuſpenſion of thoſe balls put me in mind 
of the battle between Hector and Achilles in Homer ; of his 
weighing the fates of Turnus and Æneas in Virgil, and of 
the golden ſcales in Milton, when the Guardians of Paradiſe 
were attacked by Satan, when he was weighed in the balance, 
and found wanting. 

The noiſe continued inceſſantly the whole afternoon. 1 
obſerved great crowds of ſpectators on the ſummit of the hill, 


all eagre, no doubt, to learn the fate of that important day. 


At 
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At Plymouth and the ſurrounding villages, every one wore the 
face of confuſion, amidſt the wild laments of women and 
children, Every man beheld his life and property as held on a 
precarious tenure, Some ran to the hills and the clifts of the 
rocks, to conceal their caſh from the impending foes. The 
cattle were driven up the mountains, and no longer adorned 
our proſpect ; the militia encamped their legions on the verg- 
ing deep, and every precaution was taken to repel the daring 
| javadecs. 
| Now the impreſſed men grew quite impatient of controul, 
and threatened a new eruption. They had proceeded to acts 


of violence, when I undertook to harrangue the ringleaders, 


and exhorted them to have recourſe to gentle, rather than co- 
ercive meaſures. I drew up a letter, and diſpatched it to Capt. 
Broderick Hartwell of the Blenbeim, imploring his media- 
tion with Sir David Lindſey in our Favour, I was compelled 
to add in a poſtſcript, © The men have reſolved, that unleſs 
they receive an agreeable return, they will remain no longer 
<« than five o'clock this evening in ſubjection.— This I write 
*© by compulſion.“ 

An anſwer was immediately returned: by a midſhipman, 
who came along-ſide of the Ceres, and deſired to ſpeak with 


the writer of the letter to Capt. Hartwell, I appeared upon 


deck, when he told me that every thing would be ſettled to 
the ſatisfaction of the men, reſpeRing their arrears and deſti- 
nation. Before he went away, he delivered to me the follow- 


ing letter: 


6 Sir, 
© Be ſo good as to acquaint, the men on board the Ceres, 
© who have ſent petitions to me, as well as the reſt of them, 


& that from the day I embarked with them, till this hour, 1 


have always wiſhed to make their ſituation as eaſy to them 
“ as I could, and have uſed every endeavour to have their 
„ wiſhes of going on board a man of war granted them. 


J have for that purpoſe ſeyeral times ſpoken tothe General, 
« who 
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c who alſo wrote as often to the war-effice, and has done 
* all he could to obtain permiſſion to indulge them. It is 
ci therefore not his fault or mine, if they are not yet ſettled as 
<« they like. I have likewile applied, more than once, to. the 
*© ViQualling-offite, for them to be ſupplied with freſh pro- 
* viſion inſtead of ſalt, if not every day, at leaſt three times a 
« week: But they muſt have an order from government for 
e that. You know that I have frequently ſent to aſk if they 
<« wanted neceffaries, and that they ſhould be ſupplied ; but ic 
« was not in my power to alter the regulation of the army, and 
ce they could not be ſettled with, and ave their arrears till the 
c 24th of this month, tho? it will be done to-day or to- mor- 
& row, and the ballance paid them. 

C When they were offered money, ſome of them refuſed, 
ce therefore it was impoſſible to make up ſo many different 
c accounts. However, this they may be aſſured of, that in the 
„ courle of ten days, they will be removed either on board of 
« ſhips, or aſhore. It was owing to their own bad conduct 
« whilſt in Barracks, that they wereſent on board again; and 
cc thoꝰ there are, as | hope, many good men amongſt them, yet 
there are too many whoſe behaviour merits worſe uſage 
ce than he is willing to ſhew them. It was ordered by Lord 
« Amherſt to ſtop 3d. per day for their proviſions whilſt in 
e the veſſels, beſides the arrears, which they have credit 
« given them for: And I ſhall moſt aſſuredly punctually obey 
<« the orders I received. | Yours, &c. 

| | RichARD Bovcorr, 
Aajor of the Regiment.“ 


As ] was reading the above letter to the men, one of the 
centinels leaned on his piece to hear me, when his foot ſlip- 
ping, he fell down, and the gun going off by accident, killed 
him on the ſpot, * This again alarmed the guard-ſhips, as a 
general mutiny was dreaded ; and though the matter was ex- 
plained by a ſeijeant on board, yet we were guarded all 
that night, by a great number of boats, crammed with fol- 
diers, &c. 

I went 


+ 
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l went down to my. bitth, and bemoaned my unhappy fitu- 


ation. What infinite cauſe have I for lamentation, and mourn- 
ing, and woe] How am I fallen to the loweſt degree of mifery | 


Lately the ſcenes of Providence were all beautiful, and calm 
ſerenity pervaded my balmy hours. Plenty, with all its bleſſings, 
attended my board, and the ſmiles of my EL1za raviſhed my 
enamoured ſoul I Is the fair one loſt to me for ever? In this 


unſettled ſituation, no letter can poſſibly reach me, and it is 


probable, all Thave ſent her have been intercepted by her cruel 


father, who was the mover of all my woe. Now I remain an 


out- caſt from ſociety—an exile captive, doomed to the worſt of 
flavery, amidft the moſt abominable miſcreants, who diſgrace 
our nature II thank thee, O thou ſupreme, that I am endowed 
with a mortal antipathy never to be eraſed—to ſlavery. By thy 
good aid I ſhall remain ſteady to my purpoſe, and rather not 
be at all, than be enthralled JO God, in thee have I truſled | let 
me not date the day of my ruin from the twentieth of Auguſt, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy nine. 


PII flill look forward to thy hand, 
Upheld in my defence ; 
505 Thy firft decree is thy command; 
(©. + Thy goodneſs flows from hence; 


Lord, do the ſons of Naw” ry lead 
Je o'er the wat'ry way ? 
* but perform what thou decreed, 


Thy phy to diſplay. 


_ Thou in thy hand the hearts of men 
Forever faßt fhalt bind, 

When like the ſea they rage again, 
And N as the wind, 


Then tis thy holy arm made bare, 
Pulfils thy dread decree ; 
„ Thou bid'ft me ill freſh bleſſings ſharty 
Tou ſet'ft the captive Free: | 


4 
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My Fes thy mercies then ſhalt know 


rom my reflorer ſprung, 
And ftrains of gratitude flill flow 
From my freſh touched tongue, 


So Jacob's ſon; from thrall redeem d, 
And freed from Pharoab's rod, 

Aroſe lite men <vho lately dream d, 
And tun d their notes to God. 


The choſen ſhepherd then proclaim'd 
The alls of the ſupreme : 

The great I AM is people nam'd, 
Aud gave to'each a Theme, 


The aiſes of the God of Grace 
eue. mirthful mouth, 
When back he brought his choſen race, 

Like rivers in the South. 


About eleven o'clock on the 20th of Auguſt, a day much to 
be remembered, thoſe boats which ſurrounded us the preceding 


night, came alongſide of the Ceres to take us all on ſhore, We 
landed on the point of Cornwall, undec a rock, near the feat 


of Lord Edgecombe. I hoſe who were on board the Pomona, 
were landed about the ſame time, and the reſt were ſent for 
from on board another veſſel. were ſurrounded by a large 
party of Scotch Highlanders. Our officers attended, and com - 
manded us to fit down on the beach. They behaved with civi- 


lity, aſſuring us that every thing would ſoon appear to our ſa- 


tis faction. 

As ſoon as the reſt of the impreſſed men arrived, we were 
marched up to the top of the hill, where was encamped a bat- 
talion of the Royal Scoth, cloſe by Maker Tower. We were 
drawn up within a narrow eitcle of Highlanders. Many of the 
country people gazed at us, and diſcovered but little concern 
at our misfortune. 725 | 


8 We 
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| Wee remained in ſuſpenſe about three hours, whilſt the offi- 
cers were at head quarters. I ſtill kept writing, though thus 
ſurrounded and ſtared at. I was inſpired by a kind of gladneſs, 
before unknown in my ſtate. of captivity. Ifurveyed the am- 
ple landſcape, where nature appears in her full grandeur. From 
the ſummit of Edgecombe. hill, L beheld the towns, the villa- 
ges, and ſuperb ſeats, of the two counties, as far as the naked 


eye could reach. On the Eaſt, the town and dock of Plymouth 


ariſe to view; on the South the mighty ocean; on the Weſt 


the Sound, the rivet Hamoaze, and the county of Cornwall; 


and on the North, the ſublime mountains of Devonſhire. 

From Nature I am obliged to-borraw-muchs. Liberally is 
her hand extended over the fields, and the verdant hills around 
the coaſt. A more grand and delightful ſcene is not to be 
viewed in her whole expanded volume. But war, horrible 


war, has ſpread wide ita domain, and depopulated the pro- 


vinces. Thoſe ruſtic ſwains, who directed the plough, and 


fowed-the fertile fields, alas, are far away! Autumn, returned 
from the ſouthern hemiſphere, miſſes his youthful laborours, 
and is obliged to have his plenty gathered by the aged, the ſor- 


rowing fathers, the lamenting mothers, and the woeful damſels. 


Alas t ye rural ſeats of wonted joy, where is now your feſtivi- 


ty here; O where I the mirthful yauthss who brought 


homey with joy the ſheaves of the golden grain? No more 


- the tuneſul epherds tend their flecks on the flowery hills, or 
wander on tlie cliffs of the rocks which overlook the ſwelling 


ſurge. u oy our weeping Mires; your ſaddened wiees, your or- 


phan babes, beheld you dragged from the mountains] They 
Faw” you chruſt upon che wide ocean, and eried in vain 


at your captivity.” 5 503 03 Qu 8 
la th= populous towns, fi ade — the buſy does; or 


8 the noiſe and operation of the ingenious artizans—thoſe who 
forge me implements of war excepted. '* Inſtead of the ſpears 


deing turned into plough. ſbares and rn, alas! theſe 


a 


are turned into the d Hudive weapons of death ! = 


When 
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When the officers had dined, we were all muſtered up iti 
ranks promiſcoufly. Our names were called over, withvat 
order, juſt as chance directed. Sixty four were draughted to 
go to the Highland: Regiment, encamped about a mile off; 
round the coaſt ; and the ſame number remained in the camp 
of Royal Scots. The former commanded by Colonel Mc; 
Cloud, and the latter by General Sir David Lindſay. - I, as an 
odd man, was left alone: The officers could not well decide 
my fate, and there was likely to be as warm a diſpute, / as that 
between the Devil and Michael the Arch-angel, about the 
body of Moſes ; when an officer caine up, and produced my 

diſcharge from the war- office, in- conſequence of the humane 
application of the worthy e late on board the Tame 
Faire. 

I was ſtruck dumb at the joyful tidings, and could not 
even articulate my poor thanks to the welcome meſſenger; 1 
was deſired to attend the 64 of my fellow captives, without 
conſtraint, round to Mc. Cloud's camps in order to have a ſets 
tlement of arrears the next morning which ann enable me 

the better to return to my native country. CET 
The colonel, when we entered the camp, 900 the im; 
preſſed men to form a circle, His aid-de - camp read part of 
the articles of war; aſter which the colonel, with a — 
ſword in his hand, addreſſed them to the following purport: 

« My lads, you are come here much againſt your — 
* tione, and it was not mine that you ſhould have come; but 
« as you are conſigned over to my command, it is my duty tq 
«< affure you, that you ſhall be uſed according to your behas 
* viour, The act of the Britiſh parliament makes you ſol- 

* diers without your own conſent, and you are as much fo, as 
if you were to take the oaths to his Majeſty. In a few days; 
« you will be incorporated in my regiment, and be treated as 
«« ſoldiers. Let any one, who ſhall preſume tb withdraw from 
t this camp, dread the conſequence. If he can make a clear 
and effectual eſcape, well and good; but be it known to 


60 10 all, that I have people planted twenty miles round, d 
S 2 4 66 take 
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© take up deſerters; and ſhould any of you run away, and be 


& taken again, I will have him tried by a general court- mar- 


& tial, in conſequence he muſt receive ſentence of death, and 


& J will take care that he ſhall be hanged on that tree, for an 


example to others, —Behave well, or by — I will certainly. 
es fulfil my threatening. Thoſe of you who chooſe to go on 
© board a man of war, may go in a ſhort time: But no Eng- 
&« liſhman, no Briton, who loyes his king and country, will 
< dare to fly from bis colours, at a * when the French are 
& attempting to invade it.” 

The men were then diſperſed into the different companies, 


| and I fully intended to have ſtaid all night with my old com- 


panions in the, camp. 

I was not deſtitute of money, though I had not a coat to 
my back. I gave up all my things, except the books, which I 
carried in a bag up to a little hovel, where a ſoldier fold ale. 
One of the impreſſed men, with whom I was very intimate, 
accompanied me to this temporary ſuttling-houſe. We had ſe- 


veral mugs of good liquor, and other refreſhment, which ſoon - 


operated on my brain, having not taſted any thing ſtronger 
than ſmall bear for ſeveral months. My companion propoſed 
to go with me to London, if I would immediately retire from 
the camp. They were not ſt:ialy watched, and only here and 
there a centinel ſtood at his poſt, round a kind of dyke ; and 
the ſea on the other ſide was a ſufficient boundary of itſelf. 
1 agreed to his propoſal, and, as ſoon as it was dark, we 
jumped over the dyke, undiſcovered by the guards. The 
reader will readily ſuppoſe, that this was a very raſh and 


| fooliſh ſtep ; but the love of liberty reigned ſo predominant 


in my breaſt, that my impatience got the better of my pru · 


dence. I had gone too far to recede, and therefore deter- 


mined to make the beſt of my way to London, in company 


with my friend, in order to diſpoſe of my Hiſlery of the Unfortu- 


nate Caledonian in England, to enable me to return decently to 


my country, to be bleſſed in the r * my adorable 


eee 
. We 
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We got over ſeveral hedges, croſſed many fields, and reached 


the ſide of a river, which extends about ten miles up Cornwall. 


We could not get a boat to croſs over to the dock, and if we 


had, it would have been dangerous, as no perſon then was _ 


ſuffered to pals either by water or * without undergoing i 
{tri inveſtigation, 

We were therefore obliged to go round to St, German' * 
which place had proved fatal to this young man, on an occa- 


ſion before mentioned. When the drigk had a little ſubſided, 


he diſcovered great terror, and wanted to return, as he thought 
the gaſconade of my country colonel a reality. I told him 
that impreſſed men were not puniſhable when re-taken, as he 
already knew by experience; and aſſured him of my afliſtance 
and protection on the road, without regarding the conſequence, 


ſincerely wiſhing all the captives had deen at =p cKO ' 


moment. 

We walked all the night, and reached St. Germans juſt at 
day-break. My companion pointed to the houſe, where ne 
and two other fugitives were taken a few days before, We 
walked cautiouſly through the town ; and about ſun-riſe, re- 


tired into a ſmall copſe, to reſt our ſelves, and be ſecure. 


from the votacious conſtables, and informers of theſe parts. 

In this little retreat we continued all the day, amuſing our- 
ſelves as well as we could. A farmer, and his men were at 
work in a field adjoining z we could ſee their operation, and 
hear their unpoliſhed dialect, without being ourſelves obſerved. 
My companion, a gardener by trade, cut a couple of ſtout 
hawthorn ſticks, whilſt I drew him up a diſcharge, as good as 


| that I had received the over-night, from the officer on Edge 


combe-hill. 


However, I thought it moſt adviſeable, not to truſt too much 


to either of our diſcharges. Mine, by this manceuvre, might 
be deemed null and void ; and his, would by no means.ſtand 
the teſt, ſhould we by any accident be returned to the camp. 
We therefore remained in that recluſe place, till the going 


down . 


/ 
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down of the (un, and then popped r went up to a . 
inge onthe London road. 

It was Saturday evening, and thi TP? were enjoying 
themſelves at the doors of ſeveral ale-houſes. It was not 
quite dark, and our | appearance was rather maritime. My 
waiſtcoat was black, and therefore the pitch which adhered to 
it, could not well be diſcovered. -T had no jacket to cover the 
white fleeves of my ſhirt, . was the more 9 as 
my body was clad in ſable. 6s 
My companion KilFtetained his red en and e he 
had that day endeavonred to reduce it to my hue, but ſteeping 


r in the juice of black-berries, yet its colour was too EIN 
| Hot to be thought military or naval. | 


I thought it would be unſafe to go into a public houſe, and 
therefore had recourſe to a chandler's ſhop, to buy a little pro- 
viſion. But my companion would not paſs through the vik- 
lage without drinking. We called for a mug of ale it taſted 
well, and we had another, and eat ſome N and en. 6. 
prehenſive of no evil. 

gate the Landlord a ſhilling to give me change, He went 
out to a neighbour's houſe, on pretence of getting half-pence. 
He returned with the change, in about ten minutes, and 
brought a Rey and _—_ n or forty en into > the 
bargain. 

+ For my part, I fee the highef ſenſation of dread I ever had 
in the whole courſe of my life. My companion was obliged to 
anſwer the interrogatories of the inſolent officer. His anſwers 


were far from being ſatisfatory, and indeed they were not con - 
_*iſtent.” On this I was about to purſue my journey, deſiring 


my companion to follow me. O you are not a-going”— 
cried the conftable— you muſt go along with me, gen- 
tlemen. I dare fay, you have run away from your ſhip. Come 
walk into the houſe—(for we had been in the portico all the 
While) and let me know who and what you are.” We wete 
conducted into à hall, by the conſtable and the farmers, - I 


Was really quite unmanned. I thought we ſhould certainly be 


hen 
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taken back to the camp, and there my conduct could not fail 
of meeting the ſevereſt reprehenſion. Vet what could we da, 
among ſo many ſavage peaſants, not half a degree removed 
from babariſm ? Even the landlady, who now made her ap- 
pearance, encouraged them to take us to jail . in ordet to re- 


turn us to whom we belonged; and receive the reward. 


My companion, without heſitation, produced his diſcharge ; 
but the misfortune was none preſent could read the writing. The 
clerk of the pariſh was ſent for: and read it aloud, ptonouncs 
ing it a good valid diſeharge as any in England. On the backs 
was a deſcription of my 22 which ex all ſaĩd exactiy 
tallied with his perſon. 3 Mme 

„Well, my young friead' — 1 Mer. Stenter, cc but 


where is yours?“ I produced my diſcharge,, which was really 


a good one, but which he {wore was not ſo well as the other: 
After much altercation, which chiefly continued through the 
ofſteiouſneſs· of the woman, we were diſcharged, and ſuffered 
to go on our journey, after being ele mn at the 
diſtance of 26 miles. vu od 
Too that town we bent our courſe all — night; proceed 
ing acroſs the country over many , a ſteep hill, in à tractleſo 


path, and directed by the moon and ſtars. We lay down to- 


wards morning, on a bank, near the ſeat of a gentlemany 
which we could only diſcover by the cry of the hounds, ſeveral 
of which were out in the wood. We gained an eminence, and 
plainly: diſcovered, that we had yet made no great progreſs. 
We ſaw. Mount Edgecombe acroſs the water, which we knew 
by the ſignals given from the ſound, and the camp. By the 
light of the moon, we beheld the guard ſhips on the Hamoazey 
and indeed we were not * a mile and a wh from 7d 
mouth. 


Me gained the direct a. to en Ws ſaw the mile: 
ſtones, before it was light enough to read the directions, as the 


dawn was but beginning to approach. We walked briſkly, 
and paſſed through Collington, long before it was time to dii- 


turb its inhabitants. It appeared to be a ſmall antique mar- 


_ ket 
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ker town. We miſtook our road about the middle of the town, 


and leaning too much to the left, could not regainit that day. 


My companion was an excellenthand at robbing an orchard, 
with many of which Devonſhire abounds. We filled our bags 


with the fruit, which ſerved as a ſalutary repaſt, when we re- 
tired to reſt ina thicket for the day. 
We amuſed ourſelves as well as we could; I took out my 


book, and ſet down what falls now under the reader's inſpec- 


tion We finiſhed the remainder of our bread and cheeſe, 
and before it was quite dark, ſet forward for Taviſtock, 
Following the guidance of the ſtars, we went over a large 


common, and fell again into the poſt road. A huge tract of 


mountains appeared towards the ſea, but the Reader can expect 
no deſcription of the face of a country abſorbed in the ſhades 
of night, which blot out the beauty of creation during their 
reign. 

We entered Taviftock, juſt as the clock ſtruck twelve. We 
pulled off our ſhoes—not becauſe the place was holy ground. 
dut, becauſe we liked not to diſturb the quiet inhabitants. The 
chimes played all the while we paſſed through, more out of 
compliment to us perhaps, than thoſe who were ſleeping in 
their beds. We found it a long town, its pavement” rugged, 


but not a dog barked in the ſtreets as we went forward. We 


kept the main road, and proeeeded err 12 miles nearer Lon- 


don before we retreated. 

We went into a field, and lay amidſt ſome goſs buſhes, 
which had luxuriantly grown, above the common ſtandard of 
their kind. The meadow all over was covered with ſuch 


weeds, and though apparently prolific in graſs, was like the 


garden, of Solomon's ſluggard. Indeed the whole county on 
that ſide, is more beholden to nature, than art. Huge ftones 
lie on the uncultivated common, perhaps unmoved fince the 
food. Some of thoſe ſtones are of ſuch large dimenſions, that 
they would require the utmoſt exertion of all the mechanical 
powers to raiſe them to a more elevated ſituation. One I faw 
which much reſembled the gable of a houſe in my country. 


Here * 
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Here mountain riſes above mountain, and Nature ſcems to 
glory in her everlaſting hills. Here the ſpontaneous works of 


nature are exhibited around- the vallies, and the work of the 


Great Creator ſeems written with a bold hand. Art and in- 


duſtry are invited, to bring to maturity, and make more perfect, 
the operation of nature. Why ſhould the natives of this iſle 


explore diſtant regions, to cultivate the remote parts of the 
earth? Why carry the arts abroad to the new world, whilſt 
they are ſo much wanted in- the old ? Were this country. of 
Great Britain properly improved, millions might be added to 
its inhabitants ; every man might fit under his own fig-tree, 


and cultivate his own Garden, and the whole land would 
appear like a field which the Bord had bleſſed. 


On Monday the 23d of Auguſt, we ventured earlier from 
our retreat than uſual. Indeed we were prompted by the im- 
pulſe of appetite—and hunger, gentle Reader, is very hard to 


bear. We ventured to a ſequeſtered farm-houſe, to ſolicit a 


draught of water, buy a little food, and gain farther direction 


to proceed on our journey, 

On my entering the rural villa, the W s daughter, a good 
Jooking young women, came out of the kitchen. I aſked her 
for a little water, when ſhe brought a couple of baſons of milk, 


and defired us to walk in. A very aged man fat by the fire, 


Who was inquiſitive about our late ſituation. 5* I ſuppoſe (ſays 


he) you haye come from Plymouth ? I heard that the French 
„% had landed, and taken all our ſoldiers and ſailors from the 


dock and the camp, and deſtroyed the whole country.” I 


told him nothing of that kind had happened, and that bis alarm 


was falſe. I requeſted him to ſell us any kind of proviſion he 


had, as we were in diſtreſs, . He ordered the young woman to 


cut us a good allowance of bread and cheeſe, but would, by 


no means, accept of payment. 

As we aſcended the hill that leads to Moretown, A oerſon 
on horſeback accoſted us with Gentlemen, I preſume you 
e are ſea-faring men; if you are, you are in a very unſafe ſitu- 


ation, for there is an impreſs gang at a public houſe, about a 
1 = 
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e mile farther. They have got fire arms, I heard them ſay, 
that they were come from | Edgecombe bill, to look out for 
e about ten men who had run away from camp... 

Ichanked the Gentleman for his kind information, i 
-him we had nothing to fear having been both duly diſcharged; 
Jet, as the times were perilous, much caution was needful. 
As ſoon as he rode out of fight; I adviſed my companion to at- 

tenck me acroſs the country, in a North- eaſt direction, and fo 
"by leaving Exeter a long way to the right, travel homewards 
in a ſafer tract. We purſued our journey all the night, ane, 

as before, by the ſilver moon and ſtars. 

We walked the next morning till eight, and then betook 
2 to a grove till the approach of evening. That after- 
noon we could get no food at any of the farm houſes. The in- 

' habitants denn rec with the utmoſt rudeneſs, and ſeemed leſs 
cultivated than the wildeſt barbarians. Their language was un- 

intelligible, but I could perceive they ſuſpected us to be fugi- 
tives, and began to raiſe an alarm in the little village. A few 

young ruſtics gathered, but having good ſticks, which we 
waved at them, determined them to lay We the enterprize of 
taking us up. 

My companion ſaid he had fvtmerly bo at Tiverton, and 
«knew all the road from that town to London. We learned 
from a traveller, that we were 16 miles from that place. We 
walked all night in an uneven, tractleſs country, up many a 

rough hill, and down many a dark valley. When we thought 
f we had gained wy town in the morning at day-break, we 

found ourſelyes in a wood. There we remained all the follow- 


"ing day (Wedneſday) without any Rnek food than the provere 

of the orchards and berry - buſnes. | 

© Having eaten no bread for two Jay, we ventured out to 

a cottage, and offered to purchaſe ſome of a good woman, [ 
aſſured her we were ready to ſatisfy her for any thing we had, 

7 ſhould her humanity prompt her to ſet it before us. She gave 
9 A 0 7555 Mr and 1 bur would ee no money. 
. | FEE MEM We 
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We learned that we were about twelve miles from Tiverton, 
and that the poſt road lay about a mile to the right hanc. 
We reached the town about midnight, paſſed througn 
it with as much caution as poſſible, and ſaw nobody but a; 
weman of the town, as ſhe appeared to be, by aſking us to go. K 
to her lodging; which civil offer we declined. We 
reſted awhile that morning, and on Thurſday reached Taun- 
ton, where I loſt my companion. He ſtept a little before me, 
juſt as we entered the town; ; I miſtook the road, and had 
gone about ſix miles towards Briſtol, before I found my miſ- 
take, When I returned to Taunton, it was day-light, I 
ventured to afk the way to Saliſbury of a watch-man ; but 
could not overtake the young fellow. 

I knew now I was perfectly ſafe, fo I walked a as much of 
the day as I could ſpare from reſt, My appearance was againſt, 
me in point of lodging, and the weather being warm, I found 
no inconvenience ariſing from ſleeping under a hedge. .. 
The country people about Ilminſter, through which [ paſſed 
on Friday, behaved with civility ; but it being fair-time, ſe- 
veral of the free ſort aſked me — How I came to pawn my 
coat?” In that town I refreſhed myſelf with their fine ale, 
&c. and ſo that night reached Yeovil. 

I ſurveyed that town early in the morning, before the people 
were up. Here are ſeveral very handſome buildings, but I ' 
know not their inhabitants. Two of thoſe delightful dwel- 
lings are fit for the reception of princes, and ſuperb enough 
for palaces. One, apparently new, is compoſed of poliſh:d 
fone, is a grand ſquare building, and ftands on a ſcite that 
might raiſe the envy of a monarch. The whole town is well 
laid out in two handſome ſtreets, and is ſaid to be a place of 
great induſtry, frugality, and plenty. | 

A few miles farther on the road, I paſſed through Sher- 
borne, a neat little market-town in Dorſetſhire. TI lay by 
part of the day, but towards evening made ſome progreſs on 
my journey, and juſt as the ſun ſet, found | was a E Ie, 


and eight miles from London. 
T 2 I 
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| It was then a gentleman came galloping down the hill, 
and ſeeing my pitiable plight, ſtopped and aſked me where [ 
Was going. I told him my caſe in a few words. In return 
he ſaĩd Call at the Ship on the top of the hill, and mention 
my name, aſk for what you like, and you will have it.“ I 
thanked him for his kindneſs, but had no deſign to trouble 
the people of that houſe, as I wanted not for money, and liked 
not to be too much expoſed in my preſent garb. - 
Wen l came up to the Ship, I was going paſt the door, 
ik it came into my head to call for a noggin of ale out of 
NE) curioſity, The ale was ſupremely fine, ſo IJ had another. I 
then mentioned the circumſtance of having met the gentle- 
man on the road, who bade me get ſome refreſhment at his 
coſt: I ſaid this to a very handſome young woman, the 
daughter of the inn-keeper, whom I paid for my ale, and then 
wiſhed her a good night. 

4 Sit” (ſaid the young lady, in a ſtrain of true ben 
you appear to be in a very diſtreſſed ſituation, and it will 
be too late for you to reach Shaftſbury,” Madam, I ſaid, 
I have lately made the night joint labourer with the day, as 
Shakeſpeare has it. It makes no difference to me whether I 

ſet out in the evening, at midnight, or cockecrowing. I have. 
lately been inured to hardſhips ; and here is a bag, that con- 
tains a whole bundle of miſeries, collected in ſeveral volumes, 
Having explained myſelf, the lady defired me to return (for 
I had got to the outſide) to partake of what the houſe afforded. 
I went into the tap-room, and was immediately ſurrounded: by 
an old gentlewoman, the maid, ſeveral farmers, and my ami- 
able young hoſteſs, who all implored me to open my budget. 

There, Madam, ſaid I, producing my Hiſtory in MS. is the 
tale of my fad misfortune! The young fair one took up one of 

my volumes, and read ſeveral paſſages with a propriety and 

- ® ſweetneſs which really at once amazed and charmed me. The 
mad ſeeing me aſtoniſhed, whitpered me in the ear, ** Miſs 
„ Nancy has a peculiar fondneſs for writing ; ſhe has wrote 
* ſeveral poems, and can et Addiſon, Pope, Milton, 
Thomſon, 
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ce Thomſon, and many other authors, with great eaſe, She 
c has learned me to know almoſt as much as hecſelf.” 

Mercy on mel thought I, am I bewitched ? Have 1 got into 
ſome enchanted country, among witches and fairies? Dol 
dream? What ſhall IL do to awake myſelf ? The lady kept on 
reading the poetical parts of my ſtory, with an eloquence 
which would have honoured a -en did I ſay — 
She had the tongne of an Angel! 

Recovering myſelf a little, I could ſee Miſs Nancy melting 
into pity on reading ſeveral of the paſſages, and the circle of 
farmers, who by this time were come from the village, to 
crown the week with joy, ſeemed to participate of her grief, 
So true is the obſervation of the critic, that they who would 
move an audience, muſt be themſelves moved. 

The amiable young lady deſired leave to copy ſeveral of 
the pieces of poetry, which the reader ſees interſperſed in my 
ſtory. She ordered a cloth to be laid on the table, the roaſt 
beef, &c. were brought out, and I refreſhed myſelf, whilſt Miſs 
Nancy retired to the parlour. WP. 

I dropped into converſation with ſeveral of the farmers, who 
were ſenſible, humane people. I told them the ſtory of my 


| being impreſſed in London, and repeated ſeveral of my adven- + 


tures during the courſe of the ſummer. Miſs Nancy ſent her 


maid ſeveral times to apologize for her delay. At length ſome 


of the leſs cultivated ruſtics came in, who becoming quite 
noiſy, I was deſired to walk into the parlour, which I did, 
with all my imperfections about me. I was ſeated by her, 
almoſt naked as I was, when the young lady, in her turn, pro- 
duced her manuſcripts, beſides ſome which were the produc- 
tion of a clerical gentleman, whom I underſtood by a hint 


that dropped during our converſation, paid his devotion to my 


truly lovely young hoſteſs. 


The pieces were chiefly poetical, and fo well written, that * 


% 


— 


I wiſh I could here preſent a ſpecimen of them to my readers. 


By her earneſt deſire, I attempted to add A trifle to her col- 
* 
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| Laon, 1 but my mind was too much perplexed, for me to 


write any thing worthy to be inſerted in this place. 

The father of the young lady came in, rather tnebtlated, 
but far from being difpleafed at the appearance of his gueſt. 
He ordered ſupper, and defired me to partake with him, which 
offer, as I had juſt been amply refreſhed, I declined. He 
dropped aſleep amidft the literary talk, having no tafte for ſuch 
things as delighted his learned daughter, and the diſconſolate 

nger. 

Miss Nancy ordered her maid to bring me a good jacket, 
with ſleeves, from her wardrobe, which ſhe herſelf put on me, 
faying, ©& I wiſh I had a better at my diſpoſal.” I thanked her 
with all the courteous language I was maſter of, and promiſed | 


to mention her goodneſs in my Hiftory, and to hold up her 
| hoſpitality as a fair pattern of imitation. 


Our converſation terminated not before two in the morn- 


. ing. The time was far from being tedious, as her preſence 


might engage the warmeſt affection, and her melodious tongue 


| _ *charm the moſt inſenſible. I cannot ſay the did not engage 


my affection but my dear EL IZ A was uppermoſt in my 
heart ; beſides her adorable perſon, a whole aſſembled crea- 


| tion of beauties would fade in my ſight, as do the diminiſhed 


fars on the arrival of day. 
My fair hoſteſs aſked me to ſtay the remainder of the night 
in the houſe. This I refuſed, and rather choſe to lie down in 


the ſtable on ſome clean ſtraw, where I ſhould be more ready 
tio purſue my journey when I got up. She flipped ſome ſilver 
into my hand, and with her maid, each having a lighted can- 


dle, conducted me to the table, moſt wiſhfully imploring me 
to let her know how [I ſped in my travels, and of the reception 
I might meet on my arrival at home. I promiſed to do ſo, and 


wiſhed her happy for life. When ſhe had gone from the door, 


I could hear her exclaim to her maid, in the ſtrain of real pity, 
« Poor unfortunate Youth II hope the ſeverity of his adverſe 


fortune is near an end!“ hope ſo too, Miſs Nancy,” re- 


plied the maid; | 
I roſe 
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| Loot early, and walked through Shaftſbury, before many | 
\ people were ſtirring about. Indeed now I was regardleſs whe 
I faw, my fair young landlady at the Ship on the Hill, having | 
clad me in a decent habit, fo that I looked not unlike a farmer. 
At the bottom of the hill, juſt before I reached Saliſbury 
Plain, I had a little refrelhment at a decent public houſe, — 
about two o'clock arrived at that moſt ſpacious place, whicn 
commands a fine proſpect of the country for many miles 
around. Thoſe hills and vallies on my left appeared ſupremely 
delightful, fertile, and adorned with rivers, foreſts, and beau- 5 
tiful villages, I thought I ſhould have come to Stonehenge, 
ſaid to be the wonder of Wiltſhire ; but I found, when too 
late, that this amazing piece of antiquity, whether formed by 
nature or art, was on another road, at the diſtance of ten miles. 
I intended to have taken up my lodging amidft the huge ſtones 
of that druidical temple, but was obliged to lie down under 
one of the trees, which ſerve for marks of diſtinction i in that 
capacious Plain, | 
On Monday the 29th of Auguſt, 1 paſſed through the city 1 
of Saliſbury, and beheld its lofty ſpite. It is of an incredible 3 
beight, (about 370 feet) built on the middle tower of an an- 
cient Cathedral. The town ſtands in a valley, yet this ſpire i is 
ſeen at an amazing diſtance round. The obſervations I made 
were ſo ſuperficial, that they are not worthy of being tranſ- 
miited to my reader. I have therefore ſtruck out of my Hiltgry 
all ſuch extraneous. matter as might be leſs entertaining. 

I purſued my journey through Sto:kbridge, Baſingſtoke, a 
large foreſt in Hampſhire, Egham in Surtey, Stains in Middle- 
ſex, and other places, and on the firſt of September: arrived in 
London, after, having very narrowly eſcaped being ſhot by a 
ſportſman through a hedge near Hammerſmith, | 

[ ſtrove in vain to find Capt. Tate, in whoſe veſſe] I yas 
brought from Shields. I had but little money left, either to 

ſupport me to Scotland, through the country, or to pay my 

. paſſage by ſea, On my near approach to London, I had 
ns. abandoned the thought, of parting from my Manuſcripts, 

| thinking | 
. | 1 


, 
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- thinking they would prove matter of entertainment at home, 
Land more forcibly diſcloſe my ſufferings, than a bare recital 
' from memory. But as I could find no friend, 1 again reſolved 
to try my ſucceſs with the Bookſellers. 
4 I had heard, that Paternoſter Row was the ſcat of the Lon- 
don muſe, where merit received always an ample reward. 
In 'Cheapſide, a perſon, who was connected in the 
line of ee ſaid he would purchaſe my MSS. if 
they were written on the Calvini/lical plan. He looked 
them over, but aſſured me, that he could make no final agree- 
ment till he ſhewed it to his friend in the Row. 
Ii told him my time was precious, and that I could not wait 
long for an anſwer. I called upon him the next day, when 
he told me thework would not do for any ſuch money as I 
= expected. 
3K _ I went to W Row, and offered my work to feveril 
© bookſellers, who (as uſual) had no caſh to ſpare. I afterwards 
dropped into a decent public-houſe i in the city, and called for 
== the file of the Public Ledger, in which I ſaw the ſhort nar- 
| rative of my ſufferings, as tranſmitted from Chatham barracks 
(ſee p. 47) and printed verbatim from my copy. In another 
paper, dated July 15, I read the following article of intelli- 
ne. 
EE The young gentleman of Scotland, whoſe cafe was late- 
&« ly ſtated in a morning paper, has not yet been heard of. 
& He was to have been martied to a young lady of fortune in 
| te the ſame country, but whoſe father diſcovering an averſion 
4 L to the match, it was thought had privately diſpatched him. 
2 The marriage was to have been celebrated on New-year's 
| & day, on the eve or morning of which he ſuddenly diſap- 
FF © © peared. The lady remains igconſolable, and her father 
| 
| 


tc died about a fortnight ago. On his death-bed he con- 
&« feſſed, that he had baſely hired two ruffians (whom he 
« named) to ſend the youth abroad, and prevent his union in 
« the family. The two fellows were taken before a magi- 


— ftrate, to whom they told the ſtory of having carried the 
A young 
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& young gentleman to Newcaſtle, from thende th * Shields,” * 
<« nnd agreeable to their charge, had conſigned him over 
« to.the care of Capt, Tate, who is not now 10 be. 
« found, having been taken by a French privater. : 
« The young gentleman's narrative, written in Chain 
“ Barracks, was pointed out to his father, who inſtantly re- 
& paired to London, to the relief of his ſon. He arrived at 
66 << Chants a full week too late, and found that the deſtina- 
ion of his ſun, who had concealed his real name, was ra- 
* * uncertain, as ſome were gone on board the Canada, 
& as marines, and others ſent over to Minorca, as ſoldiers. - - 
« We are ſorry to acquaint our readers, that the gentleman 
<« after many fruitleſs enquiries, at the public offices, was ob- 
e liged to return to his r to bemoan' the w of his 
«& only. ſon.” \ 4 
With infinite concern I Nada above 1d and. nave». & | 
ſolved; to loſe no time in purſuing my way to Scotland. 1 4 
recollected my horſe was taken from me at! Highgate, when t 
I was robbed, and having now a legal diſcharge from the war > 
office, I knew nobody durſt again moleſt me. The gelding - 2 
I found was at graſs on the ground of a farmer, near Ne W-. 
ington ; to him I repaired, but found his Ia N was too high“ 
for me to ſatisfy. (2 #2 
I returned to town once more, to ty the diſpoſal *. my 
Manuſcripts, and fortunately met with a perſon who ha 
a heart to encourage real merit. On producing my Hiſtoty** 
to this gentleman, an agreement was ſoon made. I was amply'% + ul 
ſupplied with caſh to purchaſe a ſuit, releaſe my nag, and'car-» OY 
ry me decently on my journey; I therefore once more ſet out 
on my road fer Scotland, promiſing to ſend the ſequel of my 
Rary to the worthy gentleman juſt u er- "ew" 1 1. ' 


Aang, 
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LEFT London on the fourth of September, after having 
written to my father to apprize him of my intended im- 


" mediate return, incloſing the following Letter to EL IZ A: 


% My Dear ELIZ A, 
6 During a tedious and cruel captivity, I have ſcarcely 


& ſuffered one hour to paſs over my head without recalling 
& your dear image to my mind. I wrote to you frequently 
<« from the various places of my ſaffering, but am afraid 
c none of them reached your hand. As I knew the caprice of 


« your father, I durſt not add to your affliction, by kindling 
his rage afreſh, being Penne every line would paſs thro' 
“ his hands. © - 


« But, my fair: "mp 1 fad by a Paper which J lately 


J 4 faw here, that your father is no more. I ſincerely ſympa- 


* thize with your affliction, and the great grief of your dear 


mother on the occaſion, It is vain for me to ſay I forgive 
4 him. truſt the Almighty did that before his eyes were 


& cloſed in death. However, I will remember his cruelty 
«and my afflition no more, when united to her who claims 
<* all my affection. I as much account my fair one mine, as 


. "if the ceremony had actually paſſed on New Year's Day, 
* which we mutually truſted would have proved a day of 
e 'gladnefs, and the conſummation of our happineſs, 


© *© Since then I have ſuffered much, but the idea of your dear 
© perſon, and the reflection on your love, ſupported my 
& anxious ſoul, and lightened my ſorrows. len 
„There is ſtill a diſtance of near four hundred miles be- 


0 tween my dear ELIZz A and me. The time of my accom- 
„ pliſhing that journey, can be little ſhort of ten days, ſeveral 


cc circumſtances conſidered ; m2anwhile, my fair one, I re- 


— weir With the ſincereſt 1 and moſt unbounded affection, 


* „ Your's, &c. 


London, Sept. 4, as. © ATTICUSS 


I again 
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I again paſſed through Highgate, and ſoon after ſaw 
lace where I was robbed and ſtripped by the villains, whom 
the Grazier of Stoke Newington had told me were both hanged - 
at Tyburn, in the ſummer preceding my return, for a robbery, 
which circumſtance I forgot to mention in its place. 

Nothing worth recording occurred during my journey, till I | 
came to Doncaſter in Yorkſhire, where I was taken ſuddenly 
ill, and obliged to lie bye ſeveral days. On the 1th of Sehe 
tember, being better, I got forward to Northaletton, a long 
ride, and next moraing L was going t to put up at an inn in Dor- | 
lington. _ 
As I was diſmounting, I ſaw a young man MAS I knew to 
have been a ſervant of my father, He rode ſmartly,” and had *, 


ed me before I could look round. I again mounted my. - 
orſe, and overtook him. He did not know me at firft. © 


When I ſpoke to him, he was ſo much overcome with joy, as 
to be unable immediate'y to return any anſwer. At laſt be 
told me, that his Maſter, Ex Iz A, and her Mother, wert all at . ; 
Durham to give me the meeting that they had been there ſe- | 
veral days, their farther progreſs having _—_ retarded. by the = 
indiſpoſition of EL1zA. Ae q 
This prevented my halting in Dorlingtog, only wking : lite - 
| tle refreſhment at the door. At noon I arrived in the city of _ 
Durham, and again beheld and embraced und crit ELIz2a, N 


after a ſeparation of near nine months. * 
Ducite ab rb domum, mea car mina, ducite daphnim! # 9 "a 


What I felt at the occaſion is not to be committed to en. i 
ting. Surrqunded by an honoured father, the venerable lady, .. =. 
and my adorable ELIZA, was too much for bun, | 
awhile expreſſed our mutual joy. 

We had a handſome dinner provided, and we ſet out in a2 
poſt chaiſe, which they brought 1 e 5 reached | 
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„ We arrived at Scotland on the chitteenth of September. 
1 71 found: tmyſelf.quite recovered, and EL IZA Was much bet- 
. A I gaſſed through Kelſo, the people ſurrounded Ef” 
And expreſled their joy by loud He l. The next daß 
e wers vilited hy many of the neighbouring ladies and gen- 

4 * Tiviotdale, who, all | heartily ene me. back 
we maſt unheard of captivity. . Mz 


& 'F My father prepared a. ſumptuous ditertainment, 100 the 
. 


eighteenth day of che;month was appoicited for. the folemni#" | 
Kation of the marriage, which bad been {o Tong: unhappily 
Nas! We had already been thrice proclaimed i in the 
nn demanded a inen! of my upright © 
MEaviour'in the time I was abſcat ; ; on which I produced 41 
* _ "diſcharye;igned by theſecretary at war, which highly £ laivfied? ? 
mY 8 eim; and produced a burſt of merriment. ** 
þ EPcttiaps-no people in the world ate more public and "7 
in their weddings than thoſe of Scotland. All the” 
ET; ON vic hn country were invited, and the beſt band of mu- 
Feoeeltho plage afforded was ptegared, The bells rag ftom an 
© "_ngient Gothic, ſteeple on the banks, of the Tweed, and 
> e in the auſpiciaus morning 34 * 
5 At nine my youthful friends attended we on horfebath, to 
ouſe of ELIZz A, and the Miniſter but pronounced * 


union, which before was indiſſoluble. 8 | 
ani ere 


Iwas conducted home with my bride, 
Nd. wept diverſions that day Wert eXhibiced in 


eg round, At night a ball was given to the nymphs. 
. 2 00 4 1 the following ode was performed in the courſe 
* Fs © oft the everiing : : with which leave my "readers; who I date 
* + fay will unanimouſly beſtowy their tribute of joy on the occa- 
"IM Fee, 1 ſong of praiſe to Him whoſe 
4 5 . ways ; are in "he deep, and his paths in the mighty: waters.” 
- Who permits apparent evil to bring forth the completeſt ha- 
. T7, pineſs; and contraſting paſt grief to.preſent blis, dete 
: the former to have been imaginary, 5 — 
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